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VII.— THE NATURE AND FABRIC OF THE PEARL. 

At the request of my friend Dr. Brown, who in the 
preceding article has cast so much light on the character of 
the author of The Pearl, I have undertaken to state in print 
certain heterodox opinions, which I have long held, concerning 
the nature and fabric of that beautiful poem. 1 

Briefly, to indicate my main thesis at the outset, I would 
maintain that The Pearl is not in the least elegiac or auto- 
biographical, as hitherto regularly regarded by scholars and 
critics, and that the conclusions as to the author's life and 
domestic sorrows frequently drawn from it are wholly without 
foundation. 

I. 

To all who have written about the poem (I think without 
exception 2 ) it has appeared to be an elegy. " The author," 
says Dr. Morris, its first editor, " evidently gives expression 
to his own sorrow for the loss of his infant child, a girl of 
two years old." 3 Professor Morley describes it as " a 
father's outpouring over the grave of his lost little one." 4 
"It is a song of mourning," writes M. Jusserand. "It 
must have been written some time after the sad event which 
it records, when the bitterness of sorrow had softened. . . . 
The poet has lost his daughter, his pearl, who is dead." 5 
Professor Brandl styles it " eine Elegie auf den Verlust eines 
geliebten Kindes, angestimmt an dessen Grab," adding, " Das 

'Professor Palgrave regards The Pearl as "perhaps the most purely and 
ideally beautiful specimen of our elder poetry which good fortune has left 
us" (Landscape in Poetry, London, 1897, p. 117). 

2 For Mr. Courthope's opinion, see below p. 161. 

* Early English Alliterative Poems, EETS, 1864, p. ix. 

* English Writers, London, 1897, IV, 144. 

5 Literary History of the English People, 1895, p. 351. 
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Kind ist das zweijahrige Tochterchen des Dichters selbst." ' 
"There can be no reasonable doubt," in Professor Saints- 
bury's opinion, "that it describes the loss of a daughter 
probably in early age, who may very likely have borne the 
actual name of Margaret." 2 Similar, yet somewhat more 
decided, is the view of Dr. Garnett, the latest expressed. 3 
" The long-neglected elegiac vein," he writes, " comes to light 
again in an anonymous poet, in all probability the author of 
Gawain and the Green, Knight, who about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the very time when Petrarch is lamenting 
his lost Laura, bewails his own bereavement in an infant 
daughter. The little girl had been named Margaret, hence 
The Pearl is the title of his poem." To Mr. Snell the work 
is a " dirge." 4 Mr. Gollancz, 5 its careful editor, and Pro- 
fessor Palgrave, 6 after him, call it a " lament," and compare 
it to Tennyson's In Memoriam. 

With such general statements as these, however, critics 
have not always been content. To most this fancied loss of 
his daughter (his only child, some hesitate not to say) 7 has 
appeared the all-important fact in the writer's biography. 
Professor Morley believed that his works "probably were all 
suggested to him by the grief which is the theme of the Pearl. ' ' 8 
Mr. Snell thought it might be that "domestic calamity" which 
attracted him to the study of divinity. While Professor ten 
Brink and Mr. Gollancz more boldly undertook, without 

'Paul's Grundriss der germ. Phil., 1892, II, 661 (§ 74). 

s Short History of English Literature, 1898, p. 80. 

* English IAteralure, an Illustrated Record, 1903, I, 119 fl. Dr. Garnett 
dates the poem at least twenty years too early : the author undoubtedly 
knew Mandeville. (See above, pp. 149 ff., and below, pp. 189 ft. ) 

1 The Age of Chaucer, London, 1901, p. 22. 

5 Pearl, London, 1891, p. xix. 

6 Landscape in Poetry, p. 115. 

7 Gollancz, p. xlviii, et al. ; cf. Wiilker, Gesch. der engl. Litt., 1896, p. 107. 

8 English Writers, IV, 144. 
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sounder evidence, to go into details regarding his career. 
Thus the former writes : 1 

"The poet had married (his lord having, perhaps, given him a home of 
his own as a reward for faithful service) . A child, a sweet girl, radiant in 
innocence, had blessed this union. The father concentrated all his affection 
upon the child, and so exclusively that we are led to believe the mother 
had not long survived her birth. The dearest ideals of the thoughtful poet 
were embodied in his daughter. But the pitiless hand of fate tore her away 
at the tenderest age. The poem describes the father's feelings at her death 
and tells how he was comforted. 

' ' It begins in an exalted lyrical strain with a lament on the lost pearl, 
whose beauty and splendour are sung in extravagant language. We see the 
lonely father, spell-bound by grief and longing, lingering on the grave that 
hides his dearest treasure." 

Mr. Gollancz goes still farther : 2 

" Two or three years before the date of ' Gawain ' the poet had married ; 
his wedded life was unhappy ; the idealised object of his love had dis- 
appointed him, and it is to be feared had proved unfaithful. He had passed 
through this terrible trial before ' Gawain ' was written 

' ' Yet his wedded life had brought him one great happiness — an only 
child, a daughter, on whom he lavished all the wealth of his love and ten- 
derness. He named the child 'Marjory' or 'Marguerite,' she was his 
'pearl,' — his emblem of holiness and innocence. But his happiness was 
shortlived ; before two years had passed the poet's home was desolate. His 
grief found expression in verse ; a heavenly vision of his lost jewel brought 
him comfort and taught him resignation. On the child's grave he placed 
a garland of song, blooming yet, after the lapse of five hundred years. 

" With the loss of his dearest possession a blight seems to have fallen 
on the poet's life, and even poetry seems gradually to have lost its charm 
for him." 

It is obvious that the common assumption that the poem 
is elegiac is a dangerous one, if unwarranted. Having led to 
wide-reaching inferences concerning the poet's life and station, 
being used as the basis for determining the chronology of his 
works, and so on, it surely demands confirmation or denial. 

1 History of English Literature, trans. Kennedy, 1889, I, 348 (ed. Brandl, 
Straszburg, 1899, I, 406). 
1 Pearl, pp. xlviiff. 
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Whatever view the student may take after reading the follow- 
ing pages, he will, I hope, approach this new discussion of 
the question without definite parti pris. 

II. 

In his valuable article Dr. Brown has given good reasons 
for the belief that the author of The Pearl was an ecclesiastic. 
Subtle shifts will henceforth be necessary to explain away 
the evidence of his intimate acquaintance with the Bible, his 
readiness for theological controversy, his earnest, didactic, 
homiletic purpose in all his works, if anyone will continue 
to maintain the opposite view. Now, if this was his station 
in life, we are at once armed with an argument against 
those who believe the poem an elegy, for an English 
ecclesiastic in the fourteenth century could not possibly 
have had any but an illegitimate child ; and it stands to 
reason that a priest would not deliberately go out of his 
way to call people's attention to his child of shame, and then 
without apology proceed to exalt above all else purity of 
life. That the author of The Pearl, Cleanness, and Qawain 
and the Green Knight, in all of which chastity is particularly 
his appeal, and in one of which he condemns severely other 
ecclesiastics who were not beyond reproach in this regard, 1 
was not the man to have indulged in the illicit relations so 
common in his time among the clergy, is too evident to need 
enforcing ; for, unless his verse is a complete contradiction of 
himself, he was a man of the cleanest life. 

If readers, then, have given assent to the view that the poet 
was an ecclesiastic, they will require incontrovertible evidence 
that the poem is elegiac. Instead of delivering ipse dixits, 
scholars adhering to the old opinion must assume the burden 
of proof on this point now once disputed. But suppose some 

1 See the opening lines of Cleanness. 
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one some day should perchance overthrow the internal evi- 
dence by some remarkable new discovery of external fact 
regarding the author's station, I hope to show that still there 
will be absolutely nothing in the poem itself to make one 
consider it as more than an artistic arrangement of a situation 
by which certain theological and religious opinions could be 
effectively presented, that in feet the description which 
James, Bodley's librarian, wrote of it long ago on the unique 
manuscript (for which he has been taken to task by recent 
scholars) is quite correct : Vetus poema Anglixxmum, in quo 
sub insomnii figmento multa ad religionem et mores spectantia 
explicantur. 

III. 

In examining the poem critically to discover what elegiac 
elements may be present, one is astonished to find how com- 
pletely is lacking any statement of the poet on which to build 
the prevalent notion that " the Pearl," the young maiden seen 
by him in his dream, is his own child. Never once does he 
refer to her as such, nor does she a single time refer to him 
as her father. 1 Her information and counsel is all given to 

'He refers to her as his "pearl," with various adjectives: pleasaunt (1), 
privy (2), precios (3), maskelez (63), thryven (100), etc.; his jewel (21), 
gem (23, 25) , swete ( 28 ), blysful beste ( 24), blysful ( 92 ), lyttel quene ( 96 ), 
frely (97); as a rose (23, 96), a "maskelez bryd" (65), a "makelez 
(motelez) may" (65, 81); as "that precios (special) pyece" (20); "that 
swete" (20), "that ( worthy ) wyght " (29, 42), "that damyselle" (31), 
"that gay" (37), "thatgentyl" (51), "that myrry quene" (66), "that 
specyal spyce" (79), "that lufly flor," "that schene" (81)— never by 
any nearer epithet. She on her side addresses him always most formally, 
twice as "syr" (22, 37), once as "burne" (34), as "jueler" (gentyl, 
gente, kynde, joyful, 22 ff) — but otherwise only as "thou." 

With the phrases that the poet applies to the Pearl, compare such as the 
following, applied by the author of Death and Life ( see below, pp. 194 f . ) to 
one or other of his allegorical characters : "that grim dame" (147), "that 
sorrowfull ladye" (178), "quaintfull (wrathefull) queene" (155, 221), 
"yonder damsell" (181)— "that ladye" (70, 76), "that lowly ladye" 
(82), "that lady soe true" (444), "my winn ladye" (129), "my lady 
dameLiffe" (229), "thatfayre" (64,450). 
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him with what Milton calls the "rigid looks of chaste 
austerity," and her attitude shows no filial tenderness at 
any time. 

Some personal relationship between him and the Pearl in 
paradise was of course demanded by the literary artifice of 
the vision setting; but the least possible is asserted. The 
Pearl is first pictured as a treasure that the poet had lost, the 
absence of which he greatly mourned. She was, we are later 
informed, a two-year-old child, who had died " full young 
and tender of age," too young to know her paternoster or 
creed. While he sorrows at her grave (the mound on which 
the poet falls asleep is doubtless to be so taken) the child 
is imagined to appear to him in a form so heavenly that he 
does not at once recognize her, though gradually he " knew 
her more and more," and he addresses her in this the most 
personal stanza of the poem : 

' O Perle,' quoth I, ' in perlez pyght, 
Art thou my perle that I haf playned, 
Kegretted by myn one, an nyghte ? 
Much longeyng haf I for the layned, 
Sythen in-to gresse thou me aglyghte ; 
Pensyf, payred, I am for-payned, 
And thou in a lyf of lykyng lyghte 
In paradys erde, of stryf unstrayned. 

What wyrde hacz hyder my juel wayned, 

And don me in del and gret daunger ? 

Fro we in twynne wern towen and twayned 

I haf ben a joylez jueler.' ' (21 ) 

Apart from this parabolical situation of a jeweller lament- 
ing a precious pearl he has lost, there is nothing to establish 
kinship between the dreamer and the child who are thus 
conceived, except one bewildering remark of the former that 
the Pearl was nearer to him than his aunt or his niece (" Ho 

1 I quote always from Mr. Gollancz' s edition, London (Nutt), 1891. The 
numbers indicate the stanzas in which the quotations may be found. 
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wacz me nerre then aunte or nece," 20). The significance 
of this vague statement is hard to fathom unless it was 
prompted by a deliberate desire to minimize even such per- 
sonal elements as the setting would have justified. The poet 
might have represented himself plainly as the father of the 
child without that being in the least true ; but he was par- 
ticular to avoid doing so, perhaps because he feared that any 
express statement of his fatherhood might be taken seriously 
as a confession that he had once had an infant of his own. 
Let the reader imagine what he will, the poet takes pains 
never anywhere to state that the Pearl is the dreamer's 
daughter. One cannot even affirm that it is an imaginary 
vision of a " father " without going beyond the information 
in the text. 

In the stanza above quoted is the statement that the child 
was regretted by the dreamer "alone" ("by myn one"). 
Misunderstanding this phrase to mean "by me only," or 
reading into it more than is justifiable, critics have made it 
bear a heavy burden of interpretation. Noting in connection 
with it that there is no mention at any place of a mother of 
the child, they have made bold to say that the poet had lost 
a wife as well as a daughter. Professor ten Brink and others 
supposed that the mother did not long survive her child's 
birth. Mr. Gollancz, on the other hand, conjectured that 
she was unfaithful to her wedded vows. To support either 
of these views, however, there is not the least evidence. The 
fact that nowhere in the poem is there the vaguest allusion 
to the Pearl's mother is indeed significant, but not for such 
reasons as have hitherto been offered. Were the poem a 
personal elegy, such an omission would be a grave artistic 
fault; but, properly considered, it was natural and inevitable. 
The Pearl is, in truth, merely an allegorical figure, a being 
purely and simply of the poet's imagination. Had she been 
a real child, a father lamenting her loss could not have failed 
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to recall her in actuality, to have indicated some feature of 
her personal appearance, to have noted some incident in con- 
nection with her birth or death, to have given some hint of 
the circumstances of their association. But the poet tells 
nothing whatever about the living child. The ecclesiastic's 
Pearl was a creature of paradise. There alone he saw her, 
clad in otherworld attire, radiant with the glow of heaven's 
splendor. The details of her spiritual seeming, her robes, 
her ornaments, her face, and form, he presents with elaborate 
exactness. She stood vividly before him in his dream. Had 
he ever seen her otherwise, he would have desired, and by 
virtue of his great visualizing power he would have been able, 
to paint of her in flesh and blood an unforgettable portrait. 
It is perhaps because the critics have had in mind the 
dispute about the autobiographical element in Dante's Vita 
Nuova 2 that they have all been prone to interpret The Pearl 
likewise as occasioned by personal experience. Mr. Court- 
hope, the only one who appears seriously to have questioned 
this view, seems to have accepted the current opinion finally 
because of his attitude toward Dante's similar work. " It is, 
of course, possible," he says, after venturing a question, 
" that The Pearl may embody the feelings of one who had 
suffered an actual bereavement, but, if so, the poet either 
wished to leave no trace of himself in his allegory, or what is 
more probable, he did not know how to reach the heart by 
those exquisite personal touches that lend such pathos to the 
parallel situation in Dante's Vita Nuova." 2 " Exquisite 
personal touches" there certainly are in the Vita Nuova. 
The Italian work has undoubtedly some basis in the author's 
youthful experience. However idealized may be the portrait 
of the beautiful Beatrice, we conceive her clearly in the flesh. 

1 On which see, for example, Moore, "Beatrice," Studies in Dante, Second 
Series, Oxford, 1899, pp. 79 fl. 

2 History of English Poetry, 1895, I, 350. 

11 
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But with the Pearl the situation is quite different. The 
child so-called never had any physical shape on earth. It 
was the form of a maiden unknown to him except in his 
dream that the poet bodied forth to our view. His poem is 
no elegy, no lament, no dirge, no In Memoriam. 

IV. 

If the Pearl is not, then, in reality the poet's daughter, 
if, as seems evident, she should be viewed simply as an 
allegorical being revealed to him in a vision, what does she 
symbolize, what is her representative significance ? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, it is important 
for us to have clearly in mind the general structure of the 
poem, the author's method of procedure in shewing forth his 
lofty thought ; for his work is plainly that of a literary artist 
who carefully considered the plan of his composition and 
achieved unity and coherence with exceptional success. 

The poem is divisible into three parts, the first and last 
chiefly descriptive, containing some twenty stanzas each, the 
second, in which the teaching of the work is mainly present, 
occupying the remaining sixty. Within the limits of this 
central discourse, however, other divisions may be made. 
Briefly stated, the contents are as follows : 

I. An induction, describing the natural scene surrounding the 

poet before he falls asleep, and the supernatural scene 
that directly after meets his entranced eyes, in the midst 
of which appears the beautiful Pearl royally arrayed 

(1-20). 

II. An ensuing dialogue between them, in which 

(a) The maiden rebukes the dreamer for his foolish mourn- 
ing on her account and shows him the necessity of patience 
and resignation to the divine will (21-35). 
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(6) She then argues, to his surprise, that God's grace, 
not individual merit, is the true foundation of eternal 
glory, relates appositely the parable of the vineyard, 
and emphasizes the doctrine that only the pure, inno- 
cent, and righteous shall obtain the pearl of great price, 
that is, enter the kingdom of heaven (36—62). 

(c) Afterwards, in answer to his inquiries, she informs him 
concerning her beatific estate, and that of the other 
brides of the Lamb, in the New Jerusalem, a sight of 
which she obtains for him through favor of the Lord 
(63-81). 

III. Finally, the poet unfolds his distant vision of the Holy 
City (following the Apocalypse of St. John), which is 
abruptly ended when without avail he strives to cross 
the river of death and ascend the Mount of Zion — 
whereupon he wakes, praises God for His mercy, and 
invokes His blessing in life (82-101). 

It is evident that to discover the meaning of the central 
figure of the Pearl we must pay particular heed to the second 
section, above all to the last part of it, where the maiden 
defines her supernatural condition. First, however, let us 
endeavor to put ourselves into the state of mind of people 
in the Middle Ages, lest we pervert our present judgment 
of past achievement by the false measurements of modern 
taste. Mystical visions and didactic allegories are literary 
styles now seldom employed ; but in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries they enjoyed preeminent vogue. Precious 
stones we of to-day do not seriously consider as in any wise 
emblematic or symbolical, but to the mediaeval mind each was 
laden with great significance. Mediaeval poets regularly 
utilised gems to betoken abstract qualities and conditions. 

In the thirteenth century and later, it is well known, the 
old lapidaries of pagan inspiration often served as bases of 
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elaborate Christian allegory. Moral and mystical significa- 
tions were added to the medical properties of precious stones 
previously enumerated. As M. Pannier has said : " Surtout 
le but de ces oeuvres, c'est de faire passer, sous le couvert 
des idees recues sur les pierres, des exemples de morale et 
d'edification et en meme temps d'initier les ames au mysti- 
cisme." * Attention was above all riveted on the twelve 
stones of Aaron's breastplate, which were taken to represent 
not only, as in the Bible, the twelve tribes of Israel, but also 
the twelve months of the year, the signs of the zodiac, and 
afterwards the apostles, the angels, or the mystical virtues 
of Christ. The twelve stones of the Apocalypse, the founda- 
tions of the wall of the New Jerusalem, were in the same 
manner allegorically interpreted. " Les Peres de l'Eglise," 
writes M. Pannier, " ne virent bientdt plus dans ces pierres, 
comme dans celle de l'Exode, et plus encore, a cause de leur 
origine deja foncierement mystique, que des pretextes a moral- 
isation, que des sujets d'allegorie. Selon sa couleur, la rang 
qu'elle occupe dans l'enumeration de l'apfitre, le rapport 
qu'elle a avec telle ou telle des pierres du rational, chaque 
pierre a uue signification propre, et est le symbole d'une vertu 
particuliere " (p. 218). 

The pearl, not being one of the twelve stones of special 
Scriptural significance, does not of course appear in the 

1 L. Pannier, Lapidaires Frangais des XII e , XIII e et XIV e Siicles, Paris, 
1882, p. 209. Chaucer, in describing the hall of the goddess in the Home 
of Fame, says that the walls and floor and roof 

wer set as thikke of nouchis 
Fulle of the fynest stones faire 
That men rede in the Lapidaire. ( 1350 ff . ) 

Most of these works depended on the De Gemmis of Marbodus, Bishop of 
Bennes, who died ca. 1124. For the description of the marguerite in the 
Pseudo-Mandevile Lapidary see the edition, with commentary, by Is. del 
Sotto, Le Lapidaire du XIV e Stick, Vienna, 1862, pp. 45 ff. 
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moralised documents that particularly treat of them. 1 But it 
was too well suited for allegorical interpretation to escape it, 
when the taste in that direction was so marked. Our author 
himself, in another (earlier? 2 ) work, Cleanness, emphasizes 
the emblematic significance of this his favorite gem. 

Hov schulde hou com to his kyth bot-if J>ou clene were ? 

hou may schyne >ur^ schryfte, baj hou haf schome serued 

& pure he with penaunce tyl >ou a perle worhe. 

Perle praysed is prys, her perre is schewed, 

haj hym not derrest be demed to dele for penies 

Quat may J>e cause be called, bot for his clene hwes, 

hat Wynnes worschyp, abof alle whyte stones ? 

For ho schynes so schyr hat is of schap rounde, 

Wyth-outen faut oher fylhe j;if ho fyn were ; 

& wex euer in he worlde in weryng so olde. 

jet he perle payres not whyle ho in pyese lasttes 

& if hit cheue he chaunce vncheryst ho worhe, 

hat ho blyndes of ble in bour her ho lygges. 

No-bot wasch hyr wyth wourchyp in wyn as ho askes, 

Ho by kynde schal becom clerer hen are ; 

So if folk be defowled by vnfre chaunce, 

hat he be sulped in sawle, seche to schryfte 

& he may polyce him at he preste by penaunce taken, 

Wei bryjter hen he beryl oherbrowden perles. (1110-1132) 

In still another place in the same poem, he uses the pearl 
as an emblem of purity, warning such as desire to attain 
to the bliss of heaven to hold themselves clean. 3 

On spec of a spote may spede to mysse, 

Of he syjte of he souerayn hat sytteg so hyge, 

For hat schewe me schale in ho schyre howsej, 

'In The Pearl (sts. 83-85) these twelve stones are dwelt upon in the 
description of the New Jerusalem, following the words of St. John ; also 
(in st. 87) their similitude for the tribes of Israel. 

2 1 share the opinion of Professor Kittredge that Cleanness and Patience 
are probably earlier than the author's other works. 

•It will be noted that in the passage quoted the poet recommends his 
readers to become pearls (" pure he wih penaunce tyl J>ou a perle worhe " ) — 
not simply like pearls. The teaching of The Pearl is the same : in conclud- 
ing the poet prays that all may be " precious pearls " to the pleasure of God. 
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As )>e beryl bornyst byhouej be clene, 

>at is sounde on vche a syde & no sem habes, 

With-outen maskle o)>er mote as margerye perle. -(551 ft*. ) 

Iii these passages the general idea of personal purity seems 
to have been uppermost in the poet's mind. But the vision 
of The Pearl is, I believe, intended above all to exalt the 
purity of the maiden, pure maidenhood, " clean virginity," 
which was lauded by the mediaeval church as a most 
eminent virtue in the sight of the Lord. 

The lapidaries emphasized the fact that the pearl was 
found alone and was singularly white and clean (" Blanches 
et cleres sunt les perles"). In a Cambridge version, for 
example, we read : 1 

Unio est perles clamez 

Par coe ke toz seus est trouvez .... 

Mult par est bele sa blanchor 

En or a mult bele color. 

Maidenhood was most suitably typified by the " pryvy perle 

with-outen spot" 

Perle plesaunte to prynces paye 

To clanly clos in golde so clere. (1) 

Dante imagined certain blest spirits whom he saw in 
Paradise as lustrous pearls, " a hundred little spheres, which 
together were making themselves more beautiful with their 
mutual rays." 2 But they have no special character. In the 
English poet's vision they are exclusively maidens. 

To speak of maidens in this similitude was, however, no 
new thing. Long before our poet's time they had been so 
described. A notable instance is one that occurs in the 
famous tract of the English Saint Aldhelm, De Laudibus 
Virginitatis * (written a. d. 706) : at the end the author 

1 Pannier, pp. 65, 182. 

'Paradiso, Canto xxii — trans. C. E. Norton, 1902, p. 174. 
* Opera, ed. Giles, Oxford, 1844. Cf. Leo Bonhoff, Aldhelm von Malmes- 
bury, Ein Beitrag zur ags. Kirchengeschichte, Dresden, 1894, p. 108. 
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salutes the maidens whom he had particularly in mind as 
"Margaritas Christi, paradm gemmee." Maidenhood, more- 
over, was frequently written about in England as a " gem- 
stone " more precious than any other in God's esteem, which, 
if preserved clean, would ensure participation in the highest 
bliss of paradise. 

Before noting early examples of this conception, let us first 
observe somewhat of the " life-leading " of the Pearl, according 
to our poet's presentation. How is she pictured in paradise? 

V. 

The first thing that strikes us forcibly is that she does 
not demean herself as a babe of two years. If such she was 
when she died, she has been transformed to maturity. For 
the sake of his argument concerning the doctrines of salva- 
tion by merits or grace, the poet had to take the case of a 
child too young to have any claim to reward in heaven 
because of her own virtue. But, once in paradise, she is 
conceived as co-equal in power and wisdom with all the 
other blessed. She is, moreover, exactly like them in 
appearance. The Pearl is simply a representative of the 
140,000 brides of the Lamb, one of that "cumly pakke 
of joly juele " (78), all alike marvellously attired, who dwelt 
in the Holy City of the New Jerusalem : 

This noble cite of ryche enpryse 

Wacz sodanly ful, withouten summoun, 

Of such vergynez in the same gyse 

That wacz my blysful anunder croun, 

And coronde wern alle of the same fasoun, 
Depaynt in perlez and wedez quyte ; 
In uch-onez breste wacz bounden boun 
The blysful perle with gret delyt. (92) 

She is but one of the spotless host (the " moteles meyny ") 
of maidens following the Lord, who alone could sing the 
new song of His praise in glorious procession before the 
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throne (75, 79, 80). Among these there was no strife, no 
envy, no rivalry. They were all alike queens, inferior only 
as such, but all in the same degree, to the Virgin Mary : 

Makelez moder and myryest may, 
Blessed bygynner of uch a grace. . . . 
That emperise al hevenez hacz 
And urthe and helle in her bayly. (37) 

No one could tell who was the gladdest in the "meyny 
schene" (96) that surrounded the Lamb of God. "Al song 
to love that gay juelle " (94), " so wern his glentez gloryous 
glade" (96). 

Best wacz he, blythest and moste to pryse, 

That ever 1 herde of speche spent ; 

So worthly whyt wern wedez hys ; 

His lokez symple, hym-self so gent. ( 95) 

For the spotless host He had built a dwelling without 
reproach, a "bygly bylde," a "blysful bor" (81). 

As hys flok is withouten flake 
So is hys mote withouten moote. (79) 

It shone more radiant than the sun (82), yet He alone was 
the light thereof (83, 88). 

He was the source of all heaven's bliss. The Pearl de- 
scribes Him as " my lemman swete " (70), 

My lombe, my lorde, my dere juelle, 
My joy, my blys, my lemman fre. (67) 

He had taken her in marriage, crowned her queen in eternity. 

Hys let is, I am holy hysse ; 

Hys prese, his prys and his parage, 

Is rote and grounde of all my blysse. (35) 

'My maskelez lambe that al may bete,' 
Quod scho, ' my dere destyne', 
Me ches to hys make al-thagh unmete. 
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Sum tyme semed that assemble, 
When I wente fro yor worlde wete : 
He calle me to hys bonerte : — 
' Cum hyder to me, my lemman swete, 
For mote ne spot is non in the.' 

He yef me myght and als bewte' ; 

In hys blod he wesch my wede on dese, 

And coronde clene in vergynte', 

And pyght me in perlez maskellez. (64) 

It is the purity of the Pearl, evidently, that the poet 
desired particularly to emphasize. She was a " pryvy perle 
withouten spot" (1), "unblemyst, wythouten blot" (66), 
"clene withouten mote" (81, 89), "maskelez," "crouned 
clene in vergynte." She is a symbol of pure maidenhood, a 
representative bride of the Lamb ; and her life-leading is 
that regularly promised by the clergy to those who, by keep- 
ing themselves pure, might, even as she, enter the kingdom 
above like a little child, 

Harmlez, true and undefylde, 

Withoute mote other mascle of sulpande synne. (61) 

To make clear that our poet's conception of the heavenly 
Pearl is completely in accord with previous pictures of the 
maiden in paradise, I would here call attention to the admir- 
able Love-Rune 1 of the thirteenth-century Franciscan, Thomas 
de Hales, in which the abstract virtue "maidenhood" is 
plainly described as a gem of all-surpassing beauty, brought 
from afar (" of feor iboren "), which " shineth bright in 
heaven's bower." 

pis ilke ston J>at ict J>e nemne 

Mayden-hod icleoped is 
Hit is o derewur|je gemme, 

Of alle oJ>re he ber)> J>at pris, 
And bryngej> J* wty>-vte wemme 

1 Old English Miscellany, ed. Morris, EETS, 1872, pp. 93 ff. 
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In-to J>e blysse of paradis. 
pe hwile J>u hyne witest vnder )>ine hemme 
pu ert swetture )>an any spis. 1 

Hwat spekstu of eny stone 

pat beoJ> in vertu o)>er in [? grace] 
Of amatiste, of calcydone, 

Of lectorie and tupace, 
Of iaspe, of saphir, of sardone, 

Smaragde, beril, and crisopace, 
Among alle o>re ymstone, 

pes beoJ> deorre in vyche place. 

Mayde, al so ich J>e tolde 

pe ymston of )>i bur. 
He is betere an hundred folde. 

pan alle J>eos in heore culur, 
He is idon in heouene golde, 

And is ful of fyn amur. 
Alle >at myhte hine wite scholde, 

He schynej> so bryht in heouene bur. (145 ff.) 

The life of " the pearls of Christ, the gems of paradise " 
(to repeat St. Aldhelm's phrase), is depicted here likewise 
with mystical fervour, in the imagery of romance. Notable 
is the description of the glorious Bridegroom, the fine array, 
and the blissful abode, promised the pure maiden. 

A swete if )>u iknowe 

pe gode J>ewes of )>isse childe, 
He is feyr, and bryht on heowe, 

Of glede chere, of mode mylde, 
Of lufsum lost, of truste treowe, 

Freo of heorte, of wisdom wilde, 
Ne )>urhte J>e neuer revve 

Myhtestu do be in his ylde. 

He is the richest in the whole world. 

If )>u him woldest luue beode, 

And by-cumen his leouemon, 
He brouhte t>e to suete wede, 

pat nauej> king ne kayser non. 

'The Pearl is called "that swete" (20), "that specyal spyce" (79). 
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His dwelling is thus described : 

Hwat spekestu of eny bolde 

pat wrouhte )>e wise Salomon, 
Of iaspe, of saphir, of merede golde, 

And of mony on o>er ston, 
Hit is feyrure of feole bolde, 

More J>an ich eu telle con, 
pis bold, mayde, )>e is bihote, 

If >at )>u bist his leouemon. . . . 
par-inne is vich balewes bote 

Blisse, and ioye, and gleo, and gal. 
pis bold, mayde, is J>e bihote, 

And vich o blisse |>ar-wy>-al. 

per ne may no freond fleon o>er, 

Ne non fur-leosen his iryhte. 
per nys hate ne \vre»e nou>er, 

Of prude, ne of onde, of none wihte, 
Alle heo schule wyj> engles pleye. 

Some, and sauhte, in heouene lyhte, 
Ne beo|> heo mayde in gode weye, 

pat wel luue> vre dryhte. 

Ne may no mon him iseo 

Al so he is, in his mihte, 
pat may wi|>-vten blisse beo, 

Hwanne he isihb vre drihte. 
His sihte is al ioye and gleo 

He is day wyj>-vte nyhte. 
Nere he, mayde, ful seoly 

pat myhte wunye myd such a knyhte. (89-144) 

In Hali Meidenhad, 1 an alliterative homily of the thir- 
teenth century, the maiden is said to be " of so much dignity 
and such worship as it is to be God's spouse, before whom 
all kings bow, of all the world lady, as He is of all lord, 
like Him in highship, immaculate (unwemmed) as He is, and 
that blessed maiden, His precious (deonvurthe) mother, like 
His holy angels that hold His hest" (p. 5). "Zion, the high 
tower of Jerusalem," we read further (p. 5), "betokeneth 

1 Ed. Cockayne, EETS, I860. 
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maidenhood." "Maidenhood is queen of heaven, and the 
faith of the world, by which we are protected, might over 
all mights, and pleases Christ above all. ... It is a loss 
without recovery. If it is lief to God, that is, like Himself, 
it is no wonder, for He is the loveliest thing, and without 
any stain, and was ever, and is clean above all things, and 
above all things loveth cleanness" (p. 12). "An angel and 
a maiden are equal in virtue of maidenhood's might. . . . 
This might is the only one that in this mortal life sheweth 
in its estate of the immortal bliss in that blessed land, where 
bride taketh not bridegroom, nor bridegroom bride, and 
teacheth here on earth in its life-leading the life-leading 
of heaven. ... Is this not the virtue (might) of all very 
much to be praised" (p. 13)? "Only the maidens in heaven 
sing songs and make music following God." Nor can any 
others wear crowns, nor can their beauty or their weeds 
compare with them, so incomparably bright they are and 
sheen to look upon (p. 19). The maiden's song is "common 
with the angels, music (dream) above all music in heaven. 
In their ring is God Himself, and His dear mother, the 
blessed maiden, the heavenly queen, hidden in that blessed 
company of shimmering maidens. ... In the grace (menslce) 1 
of maidenhood and in its might none may follow Him, nor 
the blessed maiden, the lady of angels, but maidens only. 
And therefore is their attire so bright, and so sheen before 
all others that they go ever nighest God whithersoever He 
turneth. . . . And all they are crowned, the blessed in 
heaven, with champion crowns. And the maidens have 
upon them, that is common to all alike, a diadem (gerlaund- 
esche) 2 shining sheener than the sun. Aureole it is called in 
the Latin tongue. The flowers that are drawn thereon and 
the gems therein are not to be told of in human speech. So 

'The Pearl is described as a "mayden of menske" (14). 
*The Pearl wore a "garlande gay" (99). 
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many privileges show full plainly who are the maidens, and 
sunder them from the others with these many graces {mensken) 
world without end." 

In the fourteenth-century poem Of Clene dfaydenhod: To 
be weddet clanly to God, 1 where instruction is given a maid 
how to love the Lord, her "lemmon," "bat trewest is of alle 
berne," of whom "is al be ioye of heuene-riche," the follow- 
ing counsel is given : 

jif J>ou wolt . >i lemmon qvveme 

And to his brihte boure be broujt 

In Chastite . kep >ou >e clene, 

pat J>ou ne be i-wemmed nouht. 

Non hony-corn . >at renne> on streme 

Was neuere jut . so swete wrouht 

Ne neuere so briht . sonne gleme 

pen Mayden . J>at is clene of Jioujt. 

While J>ou art clene . vnder gore, 

Bifore God . >ou art ful heije. 

per is no >ing . he loue> more 

pen Maidenhod . to vvouen him neije. (97 ff. ) 

Hose . J>is jeem-ston miht 

Louken . in a swete loue ryng 

He schulde schyne . also briht 

As sonne doJ> . wiJ>-outen endyng 

And beo holden . a ful swete wiht 

Bi-fore God . [and] al Monkynde. (121 ff. ) 

Furthermore, the virtue of maidenhood and the trans- 
cendant joys of maidens in heaven were frequently shewn 
forth in mediaeval lives of St. Margaret, preeminent as an 
exemplar of the might of chastity. 

In the early Middle English prose life of her, 2 prepared 
as a sermon for her day in the Saint's Calendar, maidenhood 
" the queen of all mights " (p. 70) is spoken of as a " gem- 
stone " that she granted the Lord, who in return gave her 

J Ed. Furnivall, EETS, 1867— from the Vernon MS., ca. 1370 A. D. 

2 Seinte Marharete, Meiden and Martyr, EETS, 1886. 
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the " champion's crown " (69). The author, addressing 
himself to maidens, begs them to listen eagerly "how they 
shall love the loving Lord, and live in maidenhood, that to 
Him is of virtues liefest, so that they may through the blessed 
maiden [Margaret] with maidenhood's grace (mensk) that 
merry maiden's song sing with this maiden and with the 
heavenly host eternally in heaven " (52). He closes with 
an appeal to his auditors to keep St. Margaret in mind 
dwelling " in the bliss of heaven, where she shineth seven- 
fold sheener than the sun, in victory and in felicity more than 
any mouth could declare, which no man or woman may who 
is of fleshy-soiled" (74). 

Margaret is bidden by a messenger to heaven in these 
words : " ' Come now forth, bride, to thy bridegroom. Come 
now, love, to thy life, for I await thy coming. Brightest 
bower abides thee. Love, hie to me. Come now to my 
kingdom. Leave the people so low, and thou shalt wield 
with me all that I own, bride of all brightest.' The voice 
stopped, and she stood up and began to pray them that were 
about her and her death bewailed that they should thole it, 
and said, ' Let alone and leave your lament and your loathly 
bere (voice) and be glad all with me, that wish me good, for 
ye have heard, if ye hearkened aright, what the High 
Healer hath me behoten ' " 1 (p. 72). 

After reading these passages, the number of which might 
be largely increased, no one can, I think, feel much doubt 
what the poet intended the Pearl to signify. He imagined 
her, I repeat, as a representative of the brides of the Lamb 
in paradise, a symbol of " Clean Maidenhood." 

It is well to observe in this connection that a contemporary 
writer saw fit through the pearl to present still other, though 
closely allied, allegorical teaching. In the Testament of Love, 2 

1 Cf. Pearl, st. 22. 

* Chaucerian and other Pieces, ed. Skeat, Oxford, 1897, pp. xxviii f., 145 ; 
cf . Gollancz, Pearl, pp. xxii f. 
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that is " The Witnessing of (Divine) Love," once ascribed to 
Chaucer, but now to Thomas Usk, the signification of the 
margaret, the pearl of great price, is plainly stated : " Mar- 
garite, a woman [i. e. a woman's name] betokeneth grace, 
learning, or wisdom of God, or els holy church." This 
extensive interpretation of the meaning of the gem suggests 
that perhaps to our author the Pearl was similarly "Pro- 
tean " in symbolism ; for the " grace of God " is a prominent 
theme in the maiden's discourse, and the virtue of "inno- 
cence " was by her most exalted. At all events, it is note- 
worthy, as Professor Skeat remarked, that also in the Testa- 
ment, " however much the sense implied by Margarite may 
vary, it never takes the meaning which we should most 
readily assign to it, i. e. it never means a live woman, nor 
represents even an imaginary object of human affection." 
The Pearl is, in fact, as purely an allegorical figure as the 
various other beautiful ladies who before our author's time 
had appeared in imagination to disconsolate poets for their 
counsel, comfort, and illumination — Philosophy, Nature, 
Reason, Holy Church, and their kind, the famous instructors 
of Boethius, Alain de l'Isle, the authors of the Romance of 
the Rose, Langland, and other didactic writers, who chose 
through fancied converse with them to inculcate wisdom 
and truth. 

VI. 

A comparison of the first part of the dialogue between the 
Pearl and the dreamer and that of Philosophy and Boethius, 
will help to establish this conviction, and cast further light 
on the structure of the poem. 

It will be remembered that the Pearl appears to the poet 
when he is in distress and bewilderment. We are informed 
that he "knew her well, he had seen her before" (14), but 
his recognition of her was but gradual. 
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On lenghe I looked to hyr there, — 

The lenger, I knew hyr more and more. ( 14 ) 

The more he observes her, the more he rejoices at her 
appearance, but so abashed is he that he remains silent, fear- 
ful to address her, until at last she approaches him graciously 
(16), proffers him speech ("Enclynande lowe in womman 
lore," and greets him "wyth a lote lyghte" (20). Then 
his tongue loosens, and he is delighted to answer her salu- 
tation, inquiring if it is really she whose departure from 
him he has so long regretted in solitude at night — where- 
upon she replies " soberly," with words beginning thus : 
' Syr, ye haf your tale myse-tente.' She chides him for his 
attitude in his affliction, declares that he is " put in a mad 
purpose," and busies himself about "a raysoun bref." He 
has called his fate a thief, and yet it has really bereft him of 
nought. He blames the boot of his mischief (23). In 
response, the poet excuses himself, giving his reasons (24). 
She corrects his misapprehension of her coming and retorts 
sharply, condemning the folly of men (" Wy borde ye men ? 
— so madde ye be," 25). He had spoken ill-advisedly, 
as she points out. His words had outrun his wit. He 
has been perverse, overweening, and much to be blamed. 
He has relied too much on his own wisdom (26) and has not 
argued aright. She begs him to judge for himself of his 
behavior. — Yet still the poet complains (28). His previ- 
ous happiness only intensifies his present distress. There is 
nothing for him but enduring dole. He recks not what 
happens. At this she rebukes him again earnestly and 
urges upon him in two beautiful stanzas (29, 30) submission 
to divine decree : it will avail him naught to rage and storm 
with the clamour of grief ; by anger he will thus lose more 
than he gains ; mourning will not change God's purpose. — 
After this, he begs forgiveness for his raving, and prays that, 
instead of rebuking him more, she extend him comfort : 
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Pytosly thenkande upon thysse, 
Of care and me ye made acorde, 
That er wacz grounde of alle my blysse. (31) 

She had been both his bliss and bale, but his grief was greater 
because of their separation. When they parted they were 
at one. Now at this rare meeting God forbid that they 
should be wrath with each other. He is but dust in com- 
parison with her. Humbly, " without debate," he beseeches 
her for instruction. Whereupon, remarking that his speech 
in now dear to her, and that he has given over the " mayster- 
ful mod and hyghe pryde " which were hated by her and her 
kind, she gives him sweetly the information he desires. 

This is all very like the situation in the De Consolatione 
Philosophiae. 1 The opening of this work discovers Boethius 
" in tears and sadness," grieving over his misfortune, trying 
to console himself for his lost bliss by cultivating the muses 
of poesy. " While," he writes, " I was thus mutely ponder- 
ing within myself, and recording my sorrowful complainings 
with my pen, it seemed to me that there appeared above my 
head a woman of a countenance exceeding venerable. Her 
eyes were bright as fire, and of a more than human keenness ; 
her complexion was lively, her vigour showed no trace of 
enfeeblement ; and yet her years were right full, and she 
plainly seemed not of our age and time." Her stature was 
extraordinary, her vesture of peculiar beauty, woven of " an 
imperishable fabric." The philosopher, being at first dumb- 
founded, does not recognize for a while who " this woman of 
authority " is, and ventures no speech. But soon she draws 
near him graciously, and speaks earnestly. " ' The time,' 
said she, 'calls rather for healing than for lamentation.' 
Then with her eyes bent full upon me, ' art thou that man,' 
she cries, ' who, erstwhile fed with the milk and reared upon 

1 1 quote from the translation of H. R. James, London, 1897. 
12 
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the nourishment which is mine to give, had grown up to the 

foil vigour of a manly spirit Dost thou know me ? 

Why art thou silent ? Is it shame or amazement that hath 
struck thee dumb ? . . . . Then when she saw me not only 
answering nothing, but mute and utterly incapable of speech, 
she gently touched my breast with her hand." She assures 
him that there is no danger, that he has but temporarily for- 
gotten himself; and, seeing the obscurity of his vision, she 
wipes from his eyes the mist of mortal things. — " Even so," 
continues Boethius, "the clouds of my melancholy were 
broken up. I saw the clear sky, and regained the power to 
recognize the face of my physician. Accordingly, when I 
had lifted my eyes and fixed my gaze upon her, I beheld 
my nurse Philosophy, whose halls I had frequented from my 
youth up. 'Ah, why,' I cried, 'mistress of all excellence, 
hast thou come down from on high, and entered the solitude 
of this my exile. Is it that thou, too, even as I, mayst be 
persecuted with false accusations?" 

The lady, however, dispels this first misunderstanding of 
her purpose. She has come not for her own but for his 
sake, to show him the folly of his mourning. He should 
not have expected all happiness. The " stormblasts " of his 
affliction should have strengthened his heart and high purpose. 

'"Dost thou understand?' she asks. 'Do my words sink 
into thy mind ? Or art thou dull ' as the ass to the sound 
of the lyre ' ? Why dost thou weep ? Why do tears stream 
from thy eyes ? ' Speak out, hide it not in thy heart.' If 
thou lookest for the physician's help, thou must needs dis- 
olose thy wound.' 

" Then I, gathering together what strength I could, began : 
1 Is there still need of telling ? Is not the cruelty of fortune 
against me plain enough ? ' — He calls to her mind their pre- 
vious association and communion and begs her to observe 
the contrast in his state since their separation, his change 
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to great unhappiness. — Then, says Boethius, "when I had 
poured out my griefs in this long and unbroken strain of 
lamentation, she, with calm countenance, and in no wise 
disturbed at my complainings thus spake." His wretched- 
ness is, she declares, due to his own misapprehension of his 
true condition, and his relation to her. He has raved wildly, 
blazing forth in indignation against fortune. His "frantic 
muse " has led him astray. A " throng of tumultuous 
passions " has assailed his soul ; he is " distraught with 
anger, pain and grief," and must alter his mood before he 
can learn wisdom. — Thereupon ensues a dialogue, in which, 
by question and answer, the lady instructs him gently, "that 
the darkness of misleading passion might be scattered, and 
he might come to discern the splendor of the true light." 

Hardly, I think, can one compare the parallel accounts 
of these scenes in The Pearl and the De Consolatione without 
coming to the conclusion that the author of the former was 
indebted to Boethius for definite suggestions in the treatment 
of his theme, even for details of phraseology. 1 This is a 
noteworthy fact in itself, and of particular interest in our 
present discussion, as throwing light on the allegorical nature 
of the poem before us. 

The failure of a poet at first to recognize his allegorical 
visitant had by this time become almost a convention. 
The same situation, for example, appears in the Vision 
of Piers Ploicman. 2 After Langland has fallen asleep and 
dreamed of the " fair field full of folk," " a lady of lovely 
countenance, and clothed in linen " descends from a cliff (or 
castle) and addresses him graciously as " Son." With some 

1 Everybody of consequence in the fourteenth century was more or less 
acquainted with Boethius. 

2 Ed. Skeat, Oxford, 1886, I, 20 ff. (B Text, Passus I); trans. Miss 
Warren, 1895, pp. 11 ff. For a similar situation in Death and Life, see 
below, pp. 194 ff. 
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alarm, despite her fairness, he begs her to explain to him 
what he has seen, and she makes clear his vision. 

" Then," says the author, " I wondered in my mind what 
woman it might be who taught such wise words from Holy 
Writ, and in the High Name I asked her, ere she went 
away, who verily she was who counselled me so graciously. 

" ' I am Holy Church,' she said, ' thou oughtest know 
me ; I received thee the first and taught thee the faith, and 
thou didst bring me sureties that thou wouldst fulfil my 
bidding and love me faithfully while thy life shalt endure.' 

"Then I fell on my knees and besought mercy of her, 
and begged her piteously to pray for my sins, and also to 
teach me kindly to believe on Christ, so that I might do 
his will who made me man. 'Show me the way to no 
treasure, but tell me this one thing — how I may save my 
soul, O thou who art accounted holy ! ' — Whereupon ensues 
a dialogue between them in which he is wisely instructed 
concerning truth. 

One more illustration will suffice. In the Romance of the 
Hose 1 we read : 

Comment Raison de Dieu amee 
Est jus de sa tour devalee, 
Qui l'Amant chastle et reprent 
De ce que fol amour emprent. 

En ce point ai grant piece este", 
Tant que me vit ainsinc mate 1 
La dame de la haute garde, 
Qui de sa tour aval esgarde : 

'Ed. Francisque Michel, Paris, 1864, I, 97 i. Mr. Ellis in his transla- 
tion of this passage (Temple Classics, 1900, I, 103 f. ) seems almost to have 
had in mind our Pearl "of rych renoun" (99) ; cf. the following lines, 
which are hardly an exact rendering of the French text : 

Her head a crown 
Bedecked, like queen of high renown. 
An angel seemed she, pearl past price 
Born in the realms of paradise. 
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liaison fu la dame apelee. 

Lors est de sa tour devalue, 

Si est tout droit vers moi venue. 

Ele ne fu jone ne chenue, 

Ne fu trop haute ne trop basse, 

Ne fu trop megre ne trop grasse. 

Li oel qui en son chief estoient 

A deus estoiles ressembloient ; 

Si ot ou chief une couronne, 

Bien resembloit haute personne. 

A son semblant et il son vis 

Pert que fu faite en paradis, 

Car Nature ne seust pas 

Ovre faire de tel compas. 

Sachies, se la lettre ne ment, 

Que Diex la fist nomeement 

A sa semblance et a s'ymage, 

Et li donna tel avantage, 

Qu'el a pooir et seignorie 

De garder homme de folie, 

Por qu' il soit tex que il croie. 

Ainsinc cum ge me dementoie, 

Atant es-vous Kaison commence. (2983 ff. ) 

Addressing him as " Biaus amis," she gives him counsel 
concerning love, to which he makes angry retort, and Reason 
withdraws. Later, however, Jean de Meung reintroduces 
Reason to instruct the lover, now more ready to listen to 
her words : 

Tant cum ainsinc me dementoie 

Des grans dolors que ge sentoie, 

Ne ne savoie ou querre mire 

De ma tristece ne de m'ire, 

Lors vi droit a moi revenant 

Eaison la bele, l'avenant, 

Qui de sa tor jus descendi 

Quant mes complaintes entendi ; 

Car, selonc ce qu'ele porroit, 

Moult volentiers me secorroit. ( 4833 ft. ) 

In the dialogue that follows, she expounds the circum- 
stances of love, and gives the lover abundant counsel as to 
his future behavior. 
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Clearly conventional, then, there can be no doubt, was 
our poet's general conception of an allegorical figure in the 
guise of a beautiful lady appearing to him in his vision and 
instructing him seriously of eternal verities. If now we go 
further, and examine in detail the description of the Pearl's 
appearance, we discover it to be no more individualized than 
that of other allegorical figures of the Middle Ages. Recall- 
ing, for example, the De Planetu Naturae 1 of the "Universal 
Doctor," Alain de l'Isle, and applying Chaucer's words in 
the Parliament of Fowls to the queenly maiden Pearl, we may 
truly say : 

And right as Aleyn in the Pleynt of Kinde 
Devyseth Nature of aray and face, 
In swich aray men mighten Mr tlier finde 
This noble emperesse, ful of grace. (316 ff.) 

But most closely similar are the portraits of certain female 
personages in our poet's favorite work, the Romance of the 
Rose. 2 

•Ed. Migne, Palrologia, ccx (1853), 451 ff. 

s Of our author's acquaintance with this most influential poem we have 
fortunately no doubt, for he refers to it plainly in Cleanness. The adjec- 
tive he applies to the rose, namely, "Clopyngel's dene rose," is perhaps 
significant. It looks as if he was fain to interpret the allegory ideally, 
and therefore emphasized the Eose's cleanness. Indeed, the French poet 
gave ground for its interpretation as Chastity through such remarks as this 
of Jealousy. 

En abai'e ne en cloistre 

W est mes Chastee asseur : 

Por ce ferai de novel mur 

Clore les rosiers et les roses. (4217 ff. ) 

It may be noted that the Pearl in her marvellous abode is referred to as a 
rose: "That thou lestey wacz but a rose" (23); "And thou so riche 
a reken rose" (76). 

The remark of the poet in st. 1 ; "I dewyne for-dokked of luf-daungere ' ' 
(cf. "in del and gret daunger," 21) seems to be a reminiscence of the 
Romance, where, after Danger has driven the lover away from the rose, he 
is made to say : 
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The Pearl had, we are told, a "fayre face," a "figure 
fyn," a "fayre frount," a "vysage whyt" (15), and "yghen 
graye" (22). She was "ful debonere" (14), "gracious 
gay" (16), "frech as flor-de-lys " (17, 63), " swete," 
" bryht," " lufsoum of lyth and lere " (34), " so smothe, so 
smal, so seme slyght" (16). 

Her here heke al hyr umbe-gon ; 

Her semblaunt sade, for doc other erle ; 

Her ble more blaght than whallez-bon ; 

As shorne golde schyr her fax thenne schon, 

On schylderez that leghe unlapped lyghte. (18 ) 

With which compare the words of Guillaume de Lorris 
describing Franchise : 

Ains ere blanche comme nois. . . . 

L'ex vairs, rians, sorcis votis ; 

S'ot les chevous et blons et Ions, 

Si fu simples comme uns coulons, 

Le cuer ot dous et delionnaire. ( 1197 ff.) 

Or these describing Beauty : 

blanche comme flor de lis 
Si ot le vis cler et alis, 
Et fut greslete et alignie, . . . 
Les cheveus ot blons et si Ions 
Qu'il li batoient as talons . . . 
Moult grant doucor au cuer me touche, 
Si m'ai'st Diex, quant il me membre 



Si voi que livres est ma cors 

A duel, a poine et a martire. (2968 f. ) 

Cuers ne porroit mie penser 

Ne bouche d'omme recenser, 

De ma dolor la quarte part. (2977 ff. ) 
Reason then tries to comfort him, but at first ineffectually. Thus, likewise, 
we read in The Pearl (5) : 

Bifore that spot my honde I spennd, 

For care full colde that to me caght ; 

A denely dele in my herte denned, 

Thagh resoun sette my selven saght. 
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De la facon de chascun membre, 

Qu'il n'ot si bele fame oil monde. 

Briement fu jonete et blonde, 

Sade, plaisant, aperte et cointe, 

Grassete et gresle, gente et jointe. (1005 fl. ) 

Nor is the Pearl's "royal array" (16) more than con- 
ventional vesture, except that in its elaboration pearls are 
emphasized as ornaments to the exclusion of other jewels. 
The description of her robe and crown closely resembles 
those of Riches in the Romance of the Rose, and even the 
great pearl on her breast, her most unique ornament, finds a 
parallel in the gleaming carbuncle which, above all, dis- 
tinguished Riches' attire. 

Bot a wonder perle withouten wemme, 
In myddez hyr breste wacz sette so sure ; 
A mannez dom moght dryghly demme, 
Er mynde moght malte in hit mesure 

I hope no tonge moght endure 

No saverly saghe say of that syght. 1 

So wacz hit clene and clere and pure, 

That precious perle ther hit wacz pyght. (19 ) 

Mes devant ot, par grant mestrise, 
Une escharboucle ou cercle assise, 
Et la pierre si clere estoit, 
Que maintenoit qu'il anuitoit 
L'en s'en vgist bien au besoing 
Conduire d'une liue loing. 
Tel clarte de la pierre issoit 
Que Kichece en resplendissoit 
Durement le vis et la face, 
Et entor li toute la place. 

The Pearl, like Riches, was a radiant figure : 

As glysnande golde that man con schere, 
So schon that schene. (14) 

She was, let me again repeat, equally an abstraction. 

J The author's frequent protestations of his inability to describe the 
surpassing beauty of what he saw, and the superlatives he lavishly employs, 
are quite in the style of the Romance. 
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VII. 

Having thus come to an understanding of the symbolism 
of The Pearl, and learned somewhat of the nature of the 
religious instruction that it conveys, it is important for us 
next to observe the general features of the literary setting, 
in order to discover in that regard also the degree of its 
conventionality. 

The poem is very obviously a " vision " — and in so far 
forth deliberately artificial in literary structure. The more 
closely it is examined the less it will be seen to vary in 
general style from numerous other works of the same period, 
or antecedent, wherein the same device is adopted. 

More particularly, it is, as has already been remarked, a 
vision of paradise, and therefore to be connected, in motive at 
least, with previous works similarly inspired. Here we may 
leave the Divine Comedy out of definite consideration inas- 
much as there seems no good reason to believe that our 
author was acquainted with it. But we should bear in mind 
the great popularity in early England of such visions of the 
otherworld as The Purgatory of St. Patrick, 1 which was 
accessible to the writer in French and in Latin, as well as 
in English. 

It was in a dream that to St. Patrick was revealed the 
entrance to the otherworld. One day while at prayer before 
the altar he fell asleep : 

In his chapel he slepe wel swete ; 
Of fele J>inges him gan mete 
pat was in heuen-blis. (st. 8) 

'See Kolbing, St. Patricks Purgatorium, in Englische Studien, I, 57 S., 
where Owayne Miles is also edited (113ff). Cf. Ernest J. Becker, A Con- 
tribution to the Comparative Study of the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, 
with Special Reference to the Middle English Versions, Baltimore, 1899. 
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Jesus appeared to him, gave him a book " of al maner god- 
spelle, of heuen and erbe and of helle, of Godes priuete" (9), 
also a fair staff. Then the Master led him to a great cave 
which was shown to St. Patrick as a way of approach to the 
abode of the dead. If any man would enter therein he 
should be rewarded for his courage and free himself of sin. 
St. Patrick afterwards had an abbey built there, and many 
entered the cave and came back edified. In the time of 
Stephen, a Northumberland knight named Owain went to 
Ireland and made the journey by way of penance. First he 
discovered all the divers pains of purgatory, but later was 
led to see the joys of paradise. Likewise, we are informed : 

Who loue)> to liue in clenesse, 
He schal haue )>at ich blisse 
And se J>at semly si;t. (152) 

Some of the glories of the so-called "terrestrial paradise," 
where Adam and Eve dwelt, to which cleanness, as above 
said, was essential for entrance, are thus described : 

0>er ioies he sei?e anouj : 

heije tres wij> mani a bouj, 

>er on sat foules of heuen, 

and breke her notes wi> miri gle, 

burdoun and mene gret plente, 

and hautain wi> heije steuen. (145) 

Fair were her erbers wi> floures. (147) 

It be> erbes of ober maner, 
J>an ani in erbe growef> here 
)>o )>at is lest of priis ; 
euermore >ai grene springe>, 
for winter no somer it no clingeb, 
and swetter >an licorice. (148) 

The streams flowing from paradise are of " swibe bri^t lem," 
one of them incomparable in beauty because " of stones swihe 
bri^t." 
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>er mai no man comen here, 
til J>at he be spourged here 
and ymade al clene. (162) 

In another English version of the same legend, entitled 
Owayne Miles, the fairness of the earthly paradise is thus 
more briefly described : 

Hyt was grene and full of floures 

of mony dyuers colowres, 

hyt was grene on euery syde, 

as medewus are yn someres tyde. 

Ther were trees growng full grene, 

ffull of fruyte euur more, y wene ; 

ffor t>er was frwyte of mony a kynde : 

suche yn bys londe may no mon fynde. . . . 

0>ur maner frwytes >er were fele 

and all manere joye and wele. 

Moche folke he syj )>er dwelle, 

ther was no tonge J>at myjth hem telle. 

All wer )>ey cloded yn ryche wede, . . . 

Ther was no wronge, but euer ryjth, 

euur day and neuer nyjth ; 

They shone as bryjth and more clere, 

then ony sonne yn J>e day doth her. (517-544) 

The knight desired to remain there, but his request was 
denied. He must return to the world, and fit himself by a 
pure life for the bliss to which he should be later called. 

The Pearl represents the poet as entering one August day 
into a green arbor, where grew fragrant herbs aDd flowers 
of divers colors, fruits, and rich grass. Mourning the loss 
of his precious Pearl that was parted from him there, he 
remains disconsolate until, overcome by the fragrance of the 
spot, he falls asleep. His spirit thence speeds forth in space, 
his soul fares forth "in aventure, ther mervaylej meven." 
He is transported to an unknown region with cliffs rising 
sheer, where is a forest and gleaming rocks. The cliffs 
are of crystal, the foliage of the woods shimmering sheen, 
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the gravel on the ground Orient pearls, all so radiant that 
sunbeams are dull in comparison. The rare fruits and 
birds of naming hues, singing in surpassing melody, sends 
rapture to his heart. He presses on, and fairer and fairer 
grows the scene. At last he reaches a river of wondrous 
beauty making music in its fall, flowing sweetly over gleam- 
ing jewels. The glamour of the place rejoices him and 
banishes his woe. He follows along the bank of the stream, 
in a region gloriously glad. But beyond is so much fairer, 
that he believes it paradise. He tries to cross over, but the 
water is too deep, and, search as he may, he can find no ford. 
Finally, he observes on the other side (at the foot of a crystal 
cliff) the lovely Pearl, who comes down to the bank, and 
proffers him gracious speech. 

Unquestionably in writing this prelude the poet had defi- 
nitely in mind the opening of the great vision-allegory of 
Guillaume de Lorris, where the same constituent elements 
may be seen — a description of a natural scene surrounding 
the solitary poet, with conditions superinducing a dream, a 
definite specification of the season of the year, the variegated 
flowers and sweet herbs of the district where the bewildered 
man wanders, the vision of the resplendent cliffs and grove, 
with the innumerable birds of various hues and sizes singing 
in fine harmony, the luxuriant plain, the wonderful river 
with its gleaming gravel and sweet murmuring — a terrestrial 
paradise impossible to attain to save by special grace. But, 
as throughout his whole work, here also the author of The 
Pearl is independent in his style. Richness and melody 
distinguish his phraseology and make his induction seem 
fresh and original, in happy contrast to the dull, mechanical 
openings of most of the courtly imitations of the Romance 
of the Rose. 

Guillaume de Lorris found it appropriate to dream of 
love-scenes in the amorous month of May, and many 
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another poet, treating light-heartedly of similar situations, 

followed suit. 1 It may have been on the principle that 

Henryson enunciates, in beginning his sad tale of Cresseid's 

fate, 

Ane doolie sesoun to ane cairfull dyte 
Suld correspond, and be equivalent, 

that the author of The Pearl chose instead to imagine 

his vision, 

In Augoste in a hygh seysoun, 

Quen come is corven with crokez kene. 

But, more probably, it was because at the very outset he 
wished to recall St. John's vision of one " like unto the Son 
of man, having on his head a golden crown, and in his hand 
a sharp sickle," who, at the bidding of the angel crying 
with a loud voice " the harvest of the earth is ripe," " thrust 
in his sickle on the earth ; and the earth was reaped." We 
feel as if our poet too, like the Apostle, may have heard a 
voice from heaven saying unto him : " Write, Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth." The 
atmosphere of the poem from beginning to end is that of 
the Apocalypse. It is never once disturbed by a current 
of common air. 

Here I may take occasion to say that in his description 
of the terrestrial paradise (for it is there, not in heaven itself, 
that he first sees the Pearl), the poet seems to have been 
influenced by the account of the same place in Mandeville's 

1 On the season-motive in mediaeval allegory, see Triggs, in his edition 
of Lydgate's Assembly of Gods, EETS, 1896, pp. liii ff. : "Lyndesay's 
Dreme opens appropriately with a dreary winter's night in January, 
Dunbar's horrible Dance of the Sinns is seen in February, Sackville's 
Mirrour for Magistrates, which harks back to the Chaucer school, begins in 
the "wrathful winter." In one instance Chaucer opens a poem, the Hous 
of Fame, modelling his work upon Dante, with the December season." 
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Travels. 1 In his statements regarding the impossibility of 
getting across the river that separated him from the land, 
that seemed to be paradise (sts. 12, 13), he may have had in 
mind chapter 33 of the Travels, where the same situation is 
emphasized. No mortal, Mandeville declares, could cross the 
tempestuous stream and gain paradise, "si ceo nestoit de 
especial grace de Dieu." 

In the Isle of Ceylon, according to Mandeville, was "un 
grant lac en un beal plain. ... Et al founs 2 de ceo lac troue 
homme multz des pieres preciouses et grosses perles. Cele 
eawe court et auale par vne coustee de la montaigne ; et en 
ceo russhen troue homme des pieres et des perles grant 
fuissounz" (p. 98) — which reminds us of what our author 
says of the "derworth depe" that he discovers to his 
delight : 

In the founce ther stonden stonez stepe, 

As glente thurgh glas that glowed and glyght, . . . 

For uche a pobbel in pole ther pyght 

Wacz emerad, saffer, other gemme gent 

That alle the loghe lemed of lyght. (10) 

Also the " rych rokkez " of indescribable brilliance, and the 
" gravayl " of orient pearls " that on grounde con grynde " 
recall Mandeville's " roches daymont " and the " grauell " of 
the river flowing from paradise, " tout des pieres preciouses 
sans eawe" 3 (p. 134). 

'Ed. Warner, with both English and French texts, Roxburghe Club, 
1899, p. 137. 

2 Note the recurrence of this unusual word in the passage quoted from the 
English poem. Dr. Brown has shown that the author of The Pearl was 
familiar with the French text of Mandeville ; see above, pp. 149 3. 

'Perhaps, moreover, our poet's remark of the Virgin : 

Now for synglerty o hyr dousour 
We calle hyr fenyx of araby. (36) 

may have been suggested by the remark in Mandeville "of the bird Fenix 
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VIII. 

We need not go far afield to discover parallels to the 
opening of the Pearl, the vision setting for didactic allegory. 
Excellent ones are present in alliterative poems written 
before or about the same time in the same West Midland 
dialect in which the author wrote. 

Most notable of these, of course, is the Vision of Piers 
Plowman, of which the following beginning is well known : 

In a somer seson . whan soft was the Sonne, 

I shope me in shroudes . as I a shepe were, 

In habite as an heremite . vnholy of workes, 

Went wyde in this world . wondres to here, 

Ac on a May momynge . on Maluerne hulles 

Me byfel a ferly . of fairy me thoujte ; 

I was wery forwandred . and went me to reste 

Vnder a brode banke . bi a bornes side, 

And as I lay and lened . and loked in the wateres, 

I slombred in a slepyng . it sweyued so merye. 

Thanne gan I to meten . a merueilouse sweuene. 
That I was in a wildernesse . wist I neuer where, 
As I behelde in-to the est . an heigh to the sonne, 
I seigh a toure on a toft . trielich ymaked ; 
A depe dale binethe . a dongeon ther-inne, 
With depe dyches and derke . and dredful of sight. 
A faire felde ful of folke . fonde I there bytwene, 
Of alle maner of men . the mene and the riche, 
Worchyng and wandryng . as the worlde asketh. 

This introduction likewise will be recognized as in the 
main conventional if we compare it with that of The Parle- 

of Arabye : " "Et puet homme comparer eel oisel a Dieu, en ceo qe ni ad 
forsqe vn soul" (p. 25). But this comparison was a common one; cf. 
Chaucer's Book of the Duchess, 981 ft. : 

Trewely she was, to myn ye, 
The solyn fenix of Arabye, 
For ther liveth never but oon. 
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merit of the Thre Ages, 1 which probably antedates it, and in 
any case cannot be an imitation of it : 

In the monethe of maye when mirthes bene fele 

And the sesone of somere whene softe bene the wedres 

Als I went to the wodde my werdes to dreghe 

In-to t> e schawes my selfe a schotte me to gete 

At ane hert or ane hynde happen as it myghte 

And as dryghtyn the day droue frome J> e heuen 

Als I habade one a banke be a bryme syde 

There the gryse was grene growen with floures 

The primrose the pervynke and piliole J> e riche 

The dewe appon dayses donkede full faire 

Burgons and blossoms and braunches full swete 

And the mery mystes full myldely gane falle 

The cukkowe the cowschote kene were )>ay bothen 

And the throstills full throly threp[d]en in the bankes 

And iche foule in that frythe fayrere )>an oJ>er 

That the derke was done and the day lightenede 

Hertys and hyndes one hillys >ay gonen 

The foxe and the filmarte bay fled to J> e erthe 

The hare hurkles by hawes and harde thedir dryves 

And ferkes faste to hir fourme & fatills hir to sitt. 

Als I stode in that stede one stalkyng I thoghte 

Bothe my body and my bowe I busked with leues 

And turnede to-wardes a tree & tiriede there a while 

And as I lokede to a launde a litill me be-syde 

I seghe ane hert with ane hede ane heghe for the nones. ( 1 ft. ) 

With caution the poet approaches the hart, shoots, pur- 
sues, overcomes, dresses skilfully, and conceals his game in 
a safe place. 

And als I satte in my sette the sone was so warme 
And I for slepeles was slom[i] and slomerde a while 
And there me dremed in that dowte a full dreghe sweuynn 
And whate I seghe in my soule the sothe I schall telle. (100[ff.) 

1 Ed. Gollancz, Roxburghe Club, London, 1897. The same volume con- 
tains (pp. 89 ft.) Winnere and Wastoure. A new edition of these poems ia 
announced for the Early English Text Society ; but they are not now acces- 
sible to many. On W. and W., cf. Neilson, Huchoum of the Awle Byale, pp. 
90 ff. 
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He sees three men, Youth, Middeleld, and Eld, whose 
diverse appearance he picturesquely describes. Youth, in 
green, voices his taste for love and chivalrous adventure. 
Gray Middeleld ("alle his witt in this werlde") reproaches 
him for his folly. Next, Youth replies with a vivid picture 
of his enjoyments, at which Middeleld gets impatient. But 
Eld, in black, calls them both fools and bids them stint their 
strife and altercation, for he has been formerly tempered like 
both and has come to see the unwisdom of their pursuits. 
They should learn, he declares, by his example, — yet not by 
his alone, for many others have " passed the pass " that he 
must soon cross. Thereupon he names the celebrated nine 
worthies of the world, the wise men Aristotle, Virgil, Solo- 
mon and Merlin, and various lovers — all in the grave ? 
Nothing is certain but death. Vanitas vanitorurn omnia 
vanitas. Let both go shrive themselves of their sins and 
make themselves clean. He bids them good-bye. Death 
knocks at his door and he can no longer abide. Thus the 
poet concludes : 

When I had lenged and layne a full longe while 

I herde a bogle one a bonke be blowen full lowde 

And I wakkened therwith and waytted me vmbe 

Than the sone was sett and syled full loughe 

And I founded appon fote and ferkede towarde townn 

And in the monethe of Maye thies mirthes me tydde 

Als I schurtted me in a schelfe in J> e schawes faire 

And belde me in the birches with bewes full smale 

And lugede me in the leues >at lighte were & grene 

There dere drightyne this daye dele vs of thi blysse 

And Marie >at is mylde qwene amende vs of synn. (A, 655 ff . ) 

Still earlier, it may be, than either of these poems is 
another of similar kind, written 1350-58, and entitled A 
Tretys and God Schorte Refreyte bytwixe Wynnere and Was- 
toure. After a prologue deploring the evil times, the poet 
begins as follows : 
13 
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Bot I schall tell you a tale )>at me by-tyde ones 
Als I went in the weste wandrynge myn one 
Bi a bonke of a bourne bryghte was the sonne 
vnder a worthiliche wodde by a wale medewe 
ffele floures gan folde ther my fote steppede 
I layde myn hede one ane hill ane hawthorne besyde 
The throstills full throly they threpen to-gedire 
hipped up hegh-walles fro heselis tyll othire 
Bernacles with thayre billes one barkes bay roungen 
P c jay janglede one hegh jarmede the foles 
p e bourne full bremly rane J>e bankes by-twene 
So ruyde were be roughe stremys and raughten so heghe 
That it was neghande nyghte or I nappe myghte 
ffor din of the depe water and dadillyng of fewllys 
Bote as I laye at the leste )>an lowked myn eghne 
And I was suythe in a sweuen sweped be-lyue 
Me thoghte I was in the werlde I ne wiste in whatte ende 
One a loueliche lande J>at was ylike grene 
pat laye loken by a lawe the lengthe of a myle. 

In either holt he sees a body of armed men, ready for 
angry conflict. The king of the kith (Edward III), from 
his cabin at the crest of a cliff, sends a messenger (the Black 
Prince) to bid them be at peace and he will deem their 
dispute. The two leaders, Winner and Waster, draw near, 
and each states his ca.se. They reproach each other in turn 
to the length of 234 lines (221-455). The king then stops 
them and tells each to dwell where he is loved most, Winner 
together with the Pope and cardinals of Rome, Waster in the 
busy streets of London, until he shall accompany the king 
on his continental wars. 

Next may be mentioned another, and a very striking, 
alliterative poem of the same sort, though in its present 
form it is of considerably later date, preserved only in the 
Percy Folio MS. 1 The author was unquestionably familiar 
with Piers Plowman, although his treatment of his theme is 
original and happy. After an opening invocation to Christ, 
and an exhortation for holy living, he begins as follows : 

1 Ed. Hales and Furnivall, London, 1868, in, 49 ff. 
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Thus flared I through a ffryth . were ffiowers were manye, 

bright bowes in the banke . breathed ffull sweete, 

the red rayling roses . the riches of fflowers, 

land broad on their bankes . with their bright leaues 

and a riuer that was rich . runn ouer the greene 

with still sturring streames . that streamed ffull bright. 

Over the glittering ground . as I there glode, 

methought itt lengthened my liffe . to looke on the bankes. 

Then among the fayre flowers . I settled me to sitt 

vnder a huge hawthorne . that hore was of blossomes ; 

I bent my backe to the bole . and blenched to the stremes. 

Thus prest I on apace . vnder the grene hawthorne. 

Ffor breme of the birds . and breath of the fflowers, 

and what for waching and wakinge . and wandering about, 

in my seate where I sate . I sayed a sleepe, 

lying edgelong on the ground . list all my seluen, 

deepe dreames and dright . droue mee to hart, 

methought walking that I was . in a wood stronge, 

vpon a great mountaine . where mores were large. 

There he sees the whole world, in the south a lordly 
gathering of men. 

There ouer that oste . estward I looked 

into a boolish banke . the brightest of other, 

that shimered and shone . as the sheere heauen 

throughe the light of a Ladye . that longed therin. 

Shee came cheereing ffull comlye . with companye noble, 

vpon cleare clothes . were all of cleare gold, 

layd brode vpon the bent . with brawders ffull riche, 

before that ffayre on the ffeeld . where shee fforth passed. 

Shee was brighter of her blee . then was the bright sonn, 

her rudd redder than the rose . that on the rise hangeth, 

meekely smiling with her mouth . and merry in her lookes, 

euer laughing for loue . as shee like wold. 

& as shee came by the bankes . the boughes eche one 

they lowted to that Ladye . & layd forth their branches, 

blossomes & burgens . breathed ffull sweete, 

fflowers flourished in the frith . where shee fforth stepedd, 

and the grasse that was gray . greened beliue ; 

breme birds on the boughes . busilye did singe, 

& all the wild in the wood . winlye the 1 ioyed. ( 57 ff . ) 
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Further description follows, of the fair welcome all accorded 
her, of her very rich array, of her blithe suite, and the mirth 
of all nature that attended her going. The poet is informed 
that this wonderful lady was Dame Life, who has fostered 
and fed him since birth. Getting over his first awe of her, he 
determines to be hers forever. But soon a horn from the 
north heralds the approach of her enemy, a hideously ugly 
fiend, Death, whom all men and all things loathe. Life and 
Death then begin a debate, in which Life finally triumphs, 
and resurrects the victims of her opponent. 

With that shee hyeth ouer the hills . with hundreds fiull manye. 

I wold haue ffollowed on that faire . but no further I might ; 

What with wandering & with woe . I walked beliue. 

Thus fared I throw a ffrith . in a fresh time, 

where I sayd a sleepe . in a slade greene ; 

there dreamed I the dreame . which dread all befrighted. 

But hee that rent all was on the rood . riche itt himseluen, 

& bring vs to his blisse . with blessings enowe ! 

Therto Jesu of Jerusalem . grant vs thy grace, 

& saue there our howse . holy for euer ! Amen ! (449 S. ) 

Longer extracts from this late poem have been given than 
the reader will perhaps think necessary. But it is all so 
informed with the spirit of The Pearl, and is so exceptionally 
illuminating in the proper interpretation of the work as a 
vision of allegorical abstractions in living image, that I have 
not hesitated to quote from it at length. 

In the Anturs of Arther at the Tar-newathelan, 1 an allitera- 
tive stanzaic poem of about the same date and dialect as 
The Pearl, is related a " ferli," a " mykel meruel," a vision 
of a departed spirit, who instructs those to whom she appears 
concerning the world of the dead, in order to lead them to 
right living. 

The poem opens (like the Parlement) with a hunting 

1 Ed. Eobson, Three Early Eng. Met. Romances, Camden Society, 1842. 
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scene, the actors Arthur and his court. Suddenly a great 
storm arises, during which Gawain and Guinevere get sepa- 
rated from the rest. They are resting in a leafy arbor 
("vndur a lefe sale of box and of berbere, byggyt ful bene," 
vi), the knight trying to comfort his companion, when a 
fearfully grim ghost of hideous appearance approaches and 
addresses the queen. She declares that she had sometime 
been extremely fair, a queen herself of great power, but now 
all was woe with her for her sins in the world. They too, 
no matter how high their estate, will suffer the same fate. 
Let her terrible torments suffice as a warning for the mending 
of their ways. She instructs Guinevere on the transitoriness 
of worldly wealth and on the folly of pride " with his purte- 
nans," advises "mesure" and meekness, charity and alms- 
giving. Gawain inquires concerning the fate of the land, 
and she pronounces dooms decreed by fortune. Then, after 
earnestly counselliug them to righteous conduct, the ghost 
glides away. The day grows clear again, and the court, 
much marvelling, reassemble to sup. 

This section of the romance is evidently a working-over 
of the tale known as the Trentalls of St. Gregory, of which 
an English version 1 of the second half of the fourteenth 
century is extant. The woeful spirit is represented as the 
Pope's mother, who by virtue of the masses he has sung in 
her behalf, is transformed to joy, and reappears to him in a 
vision when at worship. 

He sawe a fulle swete syght, 

A comely lady dressed and dyght, 

That all he worlde was not so bryjt, 

Comely crowned as a qwene, 

Tweyn angellys ladde her hem betwene. 

He was so raveshed of }>at syght, 

That nyj for joye he swoned ryght. 

'Ed. A. Kauffmann, Trentatte Saneti Orec/orii (Erlanger Beitrage, ni), 
1889. Mr. Neilson (Huchown of the Awle Ryale, pp. Ill ff. ) forces the 
parallelism between the Trentalls and The Pearl unjustifiably. 
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He fell down flatte byfore her fete ; 

Devowtly teres wepynge he lete 

And grette her with a mylde steven 

And sayde here : " Lady, qwene of heven, 1 

Modyr of Jhesu, mayde Marye, 

For my modyr mercy I crye." 

" Blessed sone," she seide, "lam not she, 

Ne whom J>ou wenest hat I be ; 

But certes, as J>ou seest me here, 

I am hy modyr, hat he bere." (146 ff.) 

We need not discuss here the various courtly allegories in 
vision setting of Chaucer and his fellows or disciples. We 
have already seen to what manifold didactic purpose the 
vision was put in the very district and age of the author of 
The Pearl. Langland's vision introduces a satire on the 
vices of his contemporaries. In the Parlement we have a 
homily on the vanity of the world ; in the Winnere and 
Wastoure, a discussion of a social problem ; in Death and 
Life, a dispute about the great conflicting forces of humanity ; 
in the Anturs, a homiletic warning on the need of cleanness 
and humility. Similarly didactic is The Pearl. Our author 
used the vision setting to present a picture of the maidens in 
heaven, through which he hoped to guide readers to holy 
living on earth, and skilfully made it serve also for the dis- 
cussion of a theological problem of peculiar contemporary 
interest. There is no secret in the composition of the poem. 
Its purpose becomes plainly evident when the dust of mis- 
conception that has so long overlaid it is brushed away. 

1 A similar mistaking of an otherworld being for the Virgin may be seen 
in the ballad-romance of Thomas of Ercddowne, the opening of which is 
reminiscent of the didactic Christian vision, though blended with fairy 
elements. It will be remembered that this "ferly," like the Anturs, 
served as a means of giving dignity to prophecies delivered by a departed 
or supernatural lady to a valiant mortal, to be communicated by him to the 
world. See the editions of Murray, EETS ; Brandl, Berlin, 1880 ; and 
Child, Ballads, I, 317 ff. 
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IX. 

The really novel feature in the matter of The Pearl, that 
which most distinguishes it in thought from other visions of 
paradise, is the argument on the comparative value of merit 
and grace in obtaining the rewards of heaven, the discussion 
as to possible differences of rank in the angelic hierarchy. 
Dr. Brown has sufficiently dwelt upon this part of the poem. 
It only remains for me to point out that the opposing views 
of the arguers are presented to some extent in the style of 
the "debate" or "disputation," so frequently employed in 
the Middle Ages as a literary device for didactic instruction. 

The most famous of these, and probably the earliest, is the 
Debate of the Body and Soul. 1 A version of the early four- 
teenth century (preserved in the Auchinleck MS.) begins as 
follows : 

Als y lay in a winters nijt 
In a droupening bifor f>e day, 
Me boujt y seije a selli sijt, 
A bodi upon a bere lay ; 
He hadde ben a modi knijt 
And litel serued god to pay ; 
Forlorn he had his Hues lijt 
pe gost moued out and wald oway. 

The soul and the body engage in mutual reproach, each 
condemning the other for its own sorry condition. Finally, 
the poet sees the soul cast into hell, implores Christ's aid, 
and thus warns his fellows : 



'Ed. Linow {Erlanger Beitrage, i), 1889, from the Auchinleck MS. 
Fragments of the early alliterative version were edited by Buchholz 
{Erlanger Beitrage, vi) in 1890. For the A.-S. version, see Grein, Biblio- 
ihek, 198 ft. ; for the Latin, T. Wright, Latin Poems attrib. to W. Mapes, 
London, 1841, pp. 95 ft. ; cf. EETS, 53. 
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po >at sunfol ben, I rede hem red, 
To schriven hem and rewen sore ; 
Nevere was sunne idon so gret, 
pat Cristes merci ne is wel more. 

( Laud ms., st. 75. ) 

The Dispute between Mary and the Gross 1 has peculiar 

interest in this connection because written in almost the same 

metre and dialect as The Pearl. Mary reproaches the Cross 

as the cause of her sorrow, and the Cross defends itself — a 

means of conveying much religious instruction. At last 

they agree : 

pe queen a-cordet wij> >e cros 

And a-jeyn him spak no more speche ; 

pe queen jaf J>e cros a cos, 

pe ladi of loue loue gan seche, 

pei; hire fruit on him were dijt to dros, 

Whon rendyng ropus gan him reche : 

Cristes cros haj> kept vs from los, 

Maries preyers and God or leche, 

pe qween and >e Cros a-corde : 

pe qween bar furst, >e cros afturward 

To fecche folk from helleward, 

On holy stayers to steyen upward 

And regne wij> God vr lorde. (38) 

In the next stanza (39) " the clerk that formed this figure 
(or fantasy) of Mary's woe for our iustruction " takes pains 
to inform his readers not only that the story was apocryphal 
but that it was not actually true. "The Cross is a cold 
creature," he explains, " and ever has been deaf and dumb. 
Though this tale is flourished with fair flowers .... witness 
was never found that Christ's cross ever spoke, nor did Our 
Lady lay any blame upon it." 

If the author of The Pearl had known how more than 
literally his simple device for conveying Christian precept 

1 Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, EETS, 1871, pp. 131 ff., 197 ft. ; 
cf. EETS, No. 117, pp. 612 ff. Cf. Brand!, Grundriss, § 46. 
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would have been taken by after generations, he might like- 
wise have felt the necessity of adding a note to explain that 
the Pearl was but a symbol. This was what Usk thought 
best to do in his Testament of Love. But our author was 
fortunately less of a preacher and more of a poet. He had 
too fine artistic sense to dull the pleasures of his readers' 
fancy by more obvious indication of didactic purpose. 



X. 

The new light in which I have tried to place The Pearl 
heightens, I believe, rather than lowers, its literary interest. 
It makes it in the first place more intelligible. If the Pearl 
were really the poet's daughter, how, I repeat, except as due 
to the inadequacy of his art, could one explain her absolute 
lack of tenderness in her treatment of her father, her coldly 
stern rebukes, her never-changing austerity — the complete 
failure on his part to evoke any picture of her earthly exist- 
ence, to indicate in any way the circumstances, the nature 
even, of their relationship, his entire unconcern for the 
mother and all others who, had the child been human, would 
naturally have mourned her untimely death ? Viewed as an 
elegy, the poem is plainly ineffective; for, despite its 
earnestness and warmth, it reveals no parental or filial emo- 
tion, betrays no personal love. Viewed properly as a didactic 
allegorical vision, it surpasses any poem of the kind in 
English literature. 

It required, in truth, a man of sensitive ear and noble soul 
to apprehend 

The sublime notion and high mystery 
That must be uttered to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of Virginity. 

But our poet was equal to the demand. Like Milton, he 
had a " clear dream and solemn vision " of " saintly chastity, 
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so dear to heaven." Yet, unlike the Lady in Comus, unlike 
the Beatrice of Dante, his Pearl, so far as human knowl- 
edge can attest, had no stimulating suggestion from a real 
presence. No one would deny the poet human sympathies 
and a tender heart. It is altogether probable that children 
were dear to him ; and he no doubt sorrowed sincerely if one 
of his favorites was ever taken away by death. But the pre- 
vailing belief that The Pearl is a personal lament for a child 
of his owq is an unwarranted assumption and conflicts with 
every conclusion arrived at by close study of the composition 
of his work. 

I should find it pleasant to display here my own personal 
picture of the poet, how, after long consideration of his per- 
sonality as apparent in his writings, I have come to envisage 
him in life. But that, except by incidental suggestion, is 
apart from the purpose of the present paper. I would 
remind the reader, however, that we know almost as much 
about the author of The Pearl as we do of Langland ; for 
even the few supposedly autobiographical features of the 
Vision of Piers Plowman careful critics are coming to regard 
with suspicion. 1 Nevertheless, so great is the difference in 
spirit and style of these two poets that we can safely draw a 
contrast between them, products as they were of the same 
age and district, both earnest and devout men, writing with 
a noble aim. The two, it is evident, were not of the same 
social sphere. Langland belonged to the lower middle class ; 
he was an avowed democrat, a plain, outspoken, vigorous puri- 
tan, intent on immediate reform of actual abuses. The 
author of The Pearl and Gawain and the Green Knight, on the 
contrary, was through and through an aristocrat, a man of broad 
cultivation, delicate in his conceptions, sensitive to refine- 

1 Cf. E. Jack, The Autobiographical. Elements in Piers the Plowman, in 
Journal of Germ. Phil., in (1901), 393 ff. 
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merit, eager to inspire enthusiasm for permanent ideals rather 
than to remedy in specific cases the results of dishonor or vice. 
Langland as an artist is markedly inferior to the author of 
The Pearl. The Vision of Piers Plowman is far less well 
constructed than any of our author's works, less glowingly 
rich in poetic imagery, less instinct with imagination, less 
distinguished by uplift of sentiment and catholic good taste. 
More influential it undoubtedly was, and more popular, but 
not for reasons of poetic merit. Langland, if the tone of 
his satire be an indication of his character, was not such an 
one as gentle or genial folk would desire for an associate. He 
was more combative than courteous, more serious than wise. 
The poet of The Pearl, on the contrary, seems to us a man 
who in all probability by example as well as by precept 
made clearly manifest the beauty of holiness. He was a 
liberal-minded and sympathetic man of God, endowed as 
few of his race with the power to embody lofty thought in 
fitting phrase. 



APPENDIX 

Embodying Supplementary Information Concerning the 
Source of the Poem. 

Since the above was sent to the printer, an important new 
fact has come to light, which strikingly confirms the opinions 
therein expressed concerning the elegiac nature of The Pearl, 
and will probably put an end to further debate as to its 
autobiographical significance. I have thought best to leave 
the article as already printed, simply adding this supple- 
mentary section to convey the new information that chance 
has so opportunely revealed. It is now possible to state 
what pretty certainly is the source of inspiration of The 
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Pearl, a poem never before mentioned in this connection, 
namely, the fourteenth Eclogue of Boccaccio x : in it is found 
practically the same setting, the same general plan, in im- 
portant passages very similar words — agreement, in fact, so 
close as to preclude the possibility of accidental coincidence. 
The Eclogue was written by Boccaccio in memory of his 
little daughter Violante, soon after the year 1358, about 
when she is supposed to have died. 2 Except for the induc- 
tion, it consists of a dialogue between the grieving poet and 
his beatified child, the latter having appeared to her father in 
a vision for his comfort and illumination. The poet calls 
himself Silvius and his daughter Olympia — names chosen 
for the significant reasons explained by him (in a letter to 
Era' Martino da Signa) as follows : " Quarta decima ecloga 
Olympia dicitur ab olympos grece, quod splendidum seu 
lucidum latine sonat, et inde celum ; et ideo huic ecloge 
attributum est, quoniam in ea plurimum de qualitate celestis 
regionis habeatur sermo .... Pro Siluio me ipsum intelligo, 
quem sic nuncupo eo quod in silua quadam huius ecloge pri- 
mam cogitationem habuerim .... Pro Olympia intelligo 
parnulam filiam meam olim mortuam, ea in etate in qua 
morientes celestes effiei cives credimus : et ideo ex Violante dum 
uiueret, mortuam celestam, id est Olympiam, voco." The 
poem contains only 290 lines, is of course pastoral in nature, 
and presents a somewhat grotesque combination of pagan 
and Christian thought. 3 The Pearl, it may here be said, by 

1 Printed by Oskar Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde, Braunschweig, 1902, pp. 84 
ff. ; summarized by A. Hortis, Studj suite opere Latine del Boccaccio, Trieste, 
1879, pp. 56 ff. 

1 am indebted to Dr. E. K. Band of this ( Harvard ) University for first 
calling my attention to the poem, and for kind aid in the interpretation of 
some obscure passages. 

2 See Hecker, pp. 78 ff . 

3 Cf. Zumbini, Le Egloge del B., in Giornak Storico, VII (1886), 139 ff.; 
A. Dobelli, II Cullo del B. per Dante in Oiornale Dantesco, v (1897 ), 220, 
241 ff. 
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way of contrast, is over four times as long, has no genuinely 
pastoral elements, and is entirely Christian in idea. It is, 
we shall see, an original and consistent development of the 
situation in the Eclogue for a new didactic purpose. 

Boccaccio represents himself as one night lying on the 
ground, sleepless and sad, when a marvellous gleaming light 
irradiates the wood. Suddenly, in the midst of it, appears his 
daughter Olympia, who greets him graciously. He is at first 
much bewildered, but she bids him not fear : she has come 
expressly to comfort him in his trouble. Rejoicing greatly 
at her words, he addresses her freely, recalls the time of her 
death, and his subsequent sorrow, and then inquires as to her 
appearance, her rich vesture and shining countenance, her 
unexpected maturity. 1 She explains that she owes her glo- 
rious transformation to the Virgin, with whom she has gone 
to dwell. 

The initial dialogue of the father and child may be quoted 
in full : 

Olympia : Salue, dulce decus nostrum, pater optime, salue ! 

Ne timeas, sum nata tibi. Quid lumina flectis ? 
Siluius : Nescio, num uigilem, fateor, seu somnia cernam, 

Nam coram genite uoces et dulcis imago 

Stant equidem ; timeo falli, quia sepe per umbras 

Illusere dij stolidos. Nos claustra petamus ! 
Olympia : Silui, quid dubitas ? an credis, Olympia patrem 

Ludat et in lucem sese sine numine diuum 

Prebeat ? hue ueni lacrimas demtura dolentes. 
Siluius : Agnosco, nee fallit amor, nee somnia fallunt. 

O nimium dilecta michi, spes unica patris ! 

Quis te, nata, deus tenuit? Te fusca ferebat, 

Calchidicos colles et pascua lata Ueseui 

Dum petij, raptam nobis Cibelisque sacrato 

Absconsam gremio, nee post hec posse uideri. 

'Dobelli notes (p. 241): "A Dante invece le ombre appaiono nell' eta in 
cui son morte, non si capisce perche' il B. siasi allontanato dal suo modello 
per commettere una simile goffagione." Compare what I have said of the 
Pearl's maturity, above, p. 167. 
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Quod credens merensque miser, mea virgo, per altos 
Te montes umbrasque graues saltusque remotos 
Ingemui fleuique diu multumque uocaui. 
Sed tu, si mereor, resera, quibus, obsecro, lustris 
Te tenuit tarn longa dies ? die munere cuius 
Inter texta auro uestis tibi Candida flauo ? 
Qui comites ? Mirum, quam grandis facta diebus 
In paucis ; matura uiro michi, nata, uideris ! 
Olympia: Exuuias, quas ipse michi, uenerande, dedisti, 
Ingenti gremio seruat berecinthia mater. 
Has uestes formamque dedit faciemque coruscam, 
Parthenos, secumque fui. (11. 40 ff. ) 

She calls his attention to her companions, her two brothers, 
Marius and Julius, and her sweet sisters. He is astonished 
at thus seeing again his " pulchra propago," desires to embrace 
them, and plans to celebrate the occasion with festival mirth. 
But Olympia offers instead to sing a suitable song, whereupon 
she lauds the Savior and Virgin in a beautiful lyric passage 
with repeated refrain, " Vivimus eternum meritis et numine 
Codri." Silvius is astonished : no poet, he declares, has ever 
sung the like. He offers his children presents. Olympia, 
however, corrects his misapprehension of their situation. 

Olympia : Sunt tua, nil fertur quod sit mortale per oras 
Quas dites colimus ; renuunt eterna caducum ! 

Siluiius : Quas oras, mea nata, refers ? quas, de precor, oras ? 
Nos omnes teget ilia domus, somnosque quietos 
Herba dabit uiridis, cespesque sub ylice mensam. 
Uitreus is large prestabit pocula riuus. 
Castaneas mites et poma recentia nobis 
Rustica silua feret, teneros grex fertilis edos 
Lacque simul pressum. Quas ergo exquiritis oras ? 

Olympia : Non tibi, care pater, dixi berecinthia mater 
Exuuias gremio seruet, quas ipse dedisti ? 
Non sum, que fueram, dum tecum paruula uixi, 
Nam numero sum iuncta deum, me pulcer olympus 
Expectat comitesque meos ; stat uertere gressus 
In patriam. Tu uiue, pater dulcissime, felix ! 

Siluius: E . . . . [vacat] 

Heu moriar lacrimans, miserum si, nata, relinquis ! 

Olympia : Pone, precor, luctus ; credis ne refringere fatum 
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Nunc lacrimis ? omnes siluis quotcumque creati 

Nascimur in mortem ; feci, quod tu quoque, Silui 

Post facies. Noli, queso, lacerare deorum 

Inuidia eternos annos ; tibi crede quietam 

Post funus, laudesque pias mi reddito celo, 

Quod moriens fugi mortem nemorumque labores. 

Separor ad tempus, post hec me quippe uidebis 

Perpetuosque trahes mecum feliciter annos. 
Siluius : In lacrimis oculas fundam tristemque senectam. 

Heu quibus in siluis post anxia fata requiram 

Te profugam ex nostris bis raptam uiribus ulnis ? 
Olympia : Elysium repeto, quod tu scansurus es olim. 
Siluius: Elysium, memini, quondam cantare solebat 

Minciades stipula, qua nemo doctior usquam. 

Est ne, quod ille canit, uestrum ? dedicisse iuuabit. 
Olympia : Senserat ille quidem in mentis grandia quedam 

Ac in parte loci faciem ; sed pauca canebat, 

Si uideas, quam multa tenet, quam pulcra piorum 

Elysium sedesque deum gratissima nostrum. 
Siluius: Quos tenet iste locus montes? quibus insitus oris? 

Que non Minciades uidit seu sponte reliquit. 

Da nobis, audire fuit persepe laborum 

Utile solamen ; ueniet meus forte uidendi. (132 fl. ) 

Then Olympia, making answer to Silvius' questions, 
describes paradise and the blessed throng, their singing and 
other joys. She tells of her reception in heaven by her 
grandfather, who conducted her to the Virgin, and of her 
change of name and condition. When he asks, "Que sit 
Parthenos, nobis super adde, precamus" (253), she replies 
with twelve fine lines, beginning "Alma Iouis genitrix hec 
est et filia nati," and tells him more of the delights of heaven, 
beyond words to describe. Silvius inquires the way thither. 
She gives him Scriptural advice, and then takes her departure 
as mysteriously as she came, leaving him behind in sadness. 

Thus the poem ends : 

Siluius : Sunt optanda quidem ; sed quis michi Dedalus usquam, 

Qui tribuat pennas agiles nectatque lacertis 

Ostendatque uiam facilem doceatque volatum ? 
Olympia : Pasce famem fratris, lactis da pocula fessis, 
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Assis detentis, et nudos contege, lapsos 
Erige, dum possis, pateatque forensibus antrum. 
Hec aquile uolucres prestabunt munera pennas, 
Atque, deo monstrante uiam, uolitabis in altum. 
Siluius : Quo tendis ? quo, nata, f ugis ? miserumque parentem 
Implicitum linquis lacrimis ? Heu cessit in auris 
Ethereas, traxitque simul, quos duxit, odores ! 
In mortem lacrimis ibo ducamque senectam. 
Uos pueri, uitulos in pascua pellite ; surgit 
Lucifer, et medijs iam sol emictitur umbris. 
Explicit Olympia egloga. 

The narrative of The Pearl is so familiar to the reader 
that it will not be necessary to do more than point out 
summarily the chief points of agreement between it and the 
Eclogue : 

In both cases, the poet, grieving for a dead child, falls 
asleep on the ground in a leafy arbor. He hears sweet songs 
in the still hour ; fair flowers bloom about him ; the air is 
laden with peculiar fragrance. 1 At the same time there 
opens to his vision a resplendent scene ; the forest before him 
is irradiated with a "gleaming glory," wonderful beyond his 

1 Silvius remarks to his servants on the odors he smells, the flowers he 
sees, and the singing he hears : 

Non sentis odores 
Insolitos siluis, nemus hoc si forte sabeum 
Fecisset natura parens ? Quos inde recentes 
Nox peperit flores? Quos insuper audio cantus? (35 ff.) 

With which compare the following passages from the induction of The 
Pearl : 

Yet thoght me never so swete sange, 

As stylle stounde let to me stele. (2 ) 

Blomez blayke and blue and rede, 

Ther schynes ful schyr agayn the sunne. (3) 

Yif hit wacz semely on to sene, 

A fayrre flayr yet fro hit flot. (4 ) 

I felle upon that floury flaght 

Such odour to my hernez schot. ( 5) 
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comprehension. 1 Suddenly, in the midst of it, he observes 
a beautiful maiden, whom he seems to recognize as one in 
life most dear to him, whose death is the cause of his mourn- 
ing. Yet he is bewildered by her advent, and fearing lest 
he may be the victim of an illusion, or that speech will 
deprive him of the sight that so greatly gladdens his heart, 
he remains mute, in anxious thought. 2 Seeing his trouble, 
the maiden addresses him graciously, and bids him be com- 
forted. Thereupon, he greets her with delight, tells her of 
his deep sorrow since her departure, 3 and inquires concerning 

1 Note the words of Silvius and his servant Terapon : 
S. : Quidistud? 

Quid video ! sanis ne satis sum? dormio forsan? 
Non facio ! Lux ista quidem, non flamma uel ignis. 
Nonne uides letas frondes corilosque uirentes 
Luminis in medio ualidas ac undique fagos 
Intactas ? Imo, nee nos malus ardor adurit. 
T. : Sispectes celo, testantur sydera noctem, 

In siluis lux alma diem. Quid grande paratur? 
In The Pearl the "gleam of the glades" and the shimmer of the "holt- 
woods," though diverse in nature, are similarly supernatural ; "Never a 
web by mortal spun was half so wondrous fair " (6) . 
As bornyst sylver the lef onslydez, 
That thike con trylle on ach a tynde, 
Quen glem of glodez agaynz hem glydez, 
Wyth schymeryng schene ful schrylle thay schynde .... 
The sunne bemez bot bio and blynde, 
In respecte of that adubbement. (7) 
'The "father" of the Pearl thus speaks : 

More then me lyste my drede aros, 
I stod full stylle and dorste not calle, 
Wyth yghen open and mouth ful clos, 
I stod as hende as hawk in halle ; 
I hope that ghostly wacz that purpose, 
I drede on ende quat schulde byfalle, 
Lest ho me eschaped that I ther chos, 
Er I at Steven hir moght stalle. (16) 
3 See stanza 21, quoted above, p. 159. 
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her transformed condition. 1 To all his questions she makes 
suitable answer, and he rejoices with increasing wonder. Not 
realizing the nature of her visitation, he plans for her to 
dwell with him there in the radiant grove. But the maiden 
points out the folly of this thought : he must die and be 
buried before he can be reunited with her. 2 When she makes 
as if to depart, the father pleads with her to remain. His 
grief, he declares, will only be intensified if he loses her 

1 Compare The Pearl : 

' In blysse I se the blythely blent, 

And I a man al mornyf mate, .... 

Bot now I am here in your presente, 

I wold bysech wythouten debate, 

Ye wolde me say in sobre asente, 

What lyf ye lede, erly and late ; 

For I am ful fayn that your astate 

Is wort hen to worschyp and wele iwyss.' (33) 

' Quo formed the thy fayre fygure ? 

That wroght thy wede, he wacz ful wys ; 

Thy beaute com never of nature ; . . . . 

Thy colour passez the flour-de-lys, 

Thyn angel-havyng so clene cortez.' (63 ) 

2 In The Pearl the " father " says : 

' I trawed my perle don out of dawez, 

Now haf I fonde hyt I schal ma feste, 

And wony with hyt in schyr wod-schawez.' (24) 
But the maiden explains that what he desires is impossible : 

' Thy corse in clot mot calder keve, 

For hit wacz for-garte at paradys greve, 

Oure yore-fader hit con mysse-yeme ; 

Thurgh drury deth boz uch man dreve, 

Er over thys dam hym dryghtyn deme.' (27) 
To which he thus replies : 

'Demez thou me,' quoth I, ' my swete, 

To dol agayn, thenne I dowyne ; 

Now haf I fonte that I for-lete, 

Schal I efte forgo hit er ever I fyne ? 

Why schal I hit bothe mysse and mete ? 

My precios perle docz me gret pyne, 

What servez tresor bot garez men grete, 

When he hit schal efte with tenez tyne ?' ( 28) 
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again ; but she reproves his futile longing and brings him by 
her words to reason. In reply to his inquiries, she tells him 
of paradise 1 and her life there, unfolds the plan of salvation, 
lauds the Savior and Virgin, and gives him counsel how to 
win eternal glory. Then she disappears as mysteriously as 
she came, leaving him still amazed, but more resigned and 
wise, because of his vision. 

It is obvious that there is close agreement between the 
two poems not only in the general conception but also in 
details of presentation. I would here, however, call particu- 
lar attention to the best passage in the Eclogue, the best song, 
it is claimed, that Boccaccio ever wrote, 2 which stands out 

1 There is likeness, naturally, in detail between the descriptions of para- 
dise in the two poems ; but whatever hints the author of The Pearl may 
have taken from the Eclogue, he seems to have used in his description of 
the "earthly" paradise at the opening of his poem (stanzas 8-12); for 
his account of heaven is more purely Scriptural. 
With Olympia' s remarks in the Eclogue : 

Ambimus siluam, fontes, riuosque sonoros, 

Et, medijs herbis ludentes, . . . 

Quis gaudia silue 

Enumerare queat ? Quis uerbis pandere ? Nemo ! 

( 269 ff. ) 
Compare the following from The Pearl : 

So al wacz dubbet on dere asyse ; 

That fryth ther fortune forth me ferez, 

The derthe thereof for to devyse 

Nis no wygh worthe that tonge berez. 

I welke ay forthe in wely wyse, 

No bonk so byg that did me derez, 

The fyrre in the fryth the feirer con ryse 

The playn, the plonttez, the spyse, the perez, 

And rawez and randez and rych reverez. (9) 
a Hortis thus speaks of it (Studj, p. 57 ) : " un inno in onor de Jesu 
( Codro) e della Vergine in versi eleganti e canori, con ritornello di armo- 
nica cadenza : il tutto cosi gentile di pensiero e di forma ch' 6 certo il pift 
bel carme che il B. dettasse mai." 

Codrus, it may be said, is used for Christ through the identification of the 
pastoral Codrus with the Athenian king of the same name who gave his 
life for his country. 
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conspicuous by reason of the fact that in this part of the 
poem alone is a refrain employed. This passage seems 
especially to have attracted the author of The Pearl, and may 
perhaps have influenced him in determining the metrical 
structure of his poem. 1 

OLYMPIA 

Uiuimus eternum meritis et numine Oodri, 
Aurea qui nuper celso dimissus olympo 
Parthenu in gremium reuocauit secula terris, 
Turpia pastorum passus conuitia, cedro 
Affixus, leto concessit sponte triumphum. 
Uiuimus eternum meritis et numine Oodri. 
Sic priscas sordes, morbos scabiemque uetustam 
Infecti pecoris preclaro sanguine lauit. 
Hincque petens ualles plutarchi septa refrinxit, 
In solum retrahens pecudes armentaque patrum. 
Uiuimus eternum meritis et numine Oodri. 
Morte hinc prostrata, campos reserauit ocloros 
Elysij, sacrumque gregem deduxit in ortos 
Mellifluos uictor lauro quercuque refulgens, 
Optandasque dedit nobis per secula sedes. 
Uiuimus eternum meritis et numine Oodri. 
Exuuias infine sibi pecus omne resumet ; 
Ipse, iterum ueniens, capros distinguet ab agnis 
Hosque feris linquet, componet sedibus illas 
Perpetuis celoque nouo post tempora claudet 
Uiuimus eternum meritis et numine Oodri. (91 ft.) 

In The Pearl are five stanzas in sequence (51 ff.), all end- 
ing with the same refrain : " The grace of God is (waxed) 
great enough," in which the heavenly maiden tells likewise 
of the plan of salvation. Of these the last two are as 
follows : 

1 It is noteworthy, at all events, that The Pearl is divided up into sections 
of five stanzas each (only in one instance six — by accident?) with the 
refrain five times repeated. This metrical form, so far as I know, is 
nowhere else employed in an English poem. 
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PEARL 1 

Inoghe is knawen that man-kyn grete, 

Fyrste wacz wroght to blysse parfyt ; 

Oure forme-fader hit con forfete, 

Thurgh an apple that he upon con byte ; 

Al wer we dampned for that mete, 

To dyghe in doel out of delyt, 

And sythen wende to helle hete, 

Ther-inne to won withoute respyt ; 
Bot ther on-com a bote as-tyt : 
Ryche blod ran on rode so roghe, 
And Wynne water : then at that plyt 
The grace of god wex gret innoghe. 

Innoghe ther wax out of that welle, 

Blod and water of brode wounde ; 

The blod uus boght fro bale of helle, 

And delyvered uus of the deth secounde ; 

The water is baptem the sothe to telle, 

That folghed the glayve so grymly grounde, 

That waschez away the gyltez felle, 

That adam wyth in deth uus drounde. 

Now is there noght in the worlde rounde 
Bytwene uus and blysse bot that he with-drogh, 
And that is restored in sely stounde, 
And the grace of god is gret innogh. 

The similarity of the refrains in these two passages treat- 
ing* the same theme, seems too close to be accidental, con- 
sidering the general likeness of the poems in which they 
occur. 

The Pearl, all will agree, is a highly original poem. In 
saying that the Eclogue is its source, I do not mean more 
than that it was the starting-point of the author's conception. 
It looks as if in some way he got hold of Boccaccio's poem 
soon after its composition. It was perhaps the latest literary 
sensation, and interested him deeply. He saw how suitable 
was the setting for the shewing-forth of his own purer, more 

1 The Pearl, it will be noted, like Olympia, had a name that indicated 
her heavenly condition : see Boccaccio's explanation of his choice of his 
symbolical name for Violante (above, p. 204). 
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Scriptural ideas of the life hereafter, for the presentation of 
his peculiar views in a theological controversy then being 
vigorously waged in England. He took what was of service 
to him and discarded the rest. Accepting the general scheme, 
he adapted it to a higher end. In the amplification of his 
plan, he took suggestions from other works of a vision 
character with which he was familiar, particularly Boethius' 
Consolation of Philosophy, and the Romance of the Rose ; he 
availed himself of such religious ideas, sentiments, and sym- 
bols, then current, as appealed to his taste ; but he fused all 
he borrowed into an entirely new product. His poem 
differentiates itself markedly from Boccaccio's in execution 
as well as in idea. By virtue of the author's poetic art, as 
well as his power of imagination and noble purpose, his work 
is incomparably finer than the source of its suggestion. 

The Eclogue, it should be observed, not only explains the 
presence of the would-be elegiac atmosphere of The Pearl, 
but accounts also for its unreality. We understand now why 
all have felt that the poem represented a father lamenting 
his own child, though an explicit statement of that situation 
the author carefully avoided, why it contains no personal 
allusions, why it bears no conviction of individual grief. In 
these respects it contrasts strikingly with the Eclogue, which 
is plainly autobiographical. 1 In the latter Olympia always 
addresses Silvius as her father, and he repeatedly calls her 
his daughter. He tells her how he was on his way to 
Naples when she died. She mentions the names of two of 
his young sons, Marius and Julius, and also that of her 
grandfather Asylas (fl348), the last with some indication of 
his character. We learn, moreover, that the maiden's real 
name was Violante. All this is information from the poem 

1 In the Eclogue, no more than in The Pearl, is the mother mentioned. 
There was good reason for Boccaccio's neglect in this particular ; and the 
English author had no inclination but to follow his example. 
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itself. 1 Now, if, as some one might possibly argue, the 
author of The Pearl had suffered a loss like Boccaccio's, and 
was led to imitate his poem on that account, he would surely 
have substituted some of his own for Boccaccio's personal 
touches. As a matter of fact, however, there is no single 
remark in The Pearl that by any chance could be autobiogra- 
phical which is not explicable as an echo of Boccaccio's plainly 
stated experience. 

The use of the Eclogue by the English author is a matter 
of interest to literary historians, apart from its value in 
determining the nature of The Pearl : it helps to show how 
close were the ties that bound mediaeval men of letters 
together, how speedy was the transference of works (in Latin 
at least) from one land to another, how much English litera- 
ture in the fourteenth century was indebted to Italian inspira- 
tion, how widespread and various was Boccaccio's influence. 
It would seem as if The Pearl (1370 ?) were the first English 
work that Boccaccio suggested. After Chaucer's Troilus and 
Knight's Tale, it will probably be judged the best. 2 

William Henry Schofield. 

1 For other information about the child, see Hecker, pp. 78 ff. 

2 Now that Professor Schofield has shown beyond a doubt that the author 
of The Pearl found the suggestion of his poem in Boccaccio's Eclogue, the 
new question arises whether he was also indebted to Boccaccio for the 
peculiar theological opinions to which I have called attention in the pre- 
ceding article. In answer, it may be said that one does not find in the 
Eclogue any of the distinctive doctrines of The Pearl. Boccaccio does not 
engage in any discussion of the comparative rewards of baptized children 
and adults in the heavenly kingdom. Moreover, in his Eclogue the maiden 
replies to her father's question how he may best win an entrance to para- 
dise by exhorting him to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and perform 
other works of piety. In The Pearl, on the other hand, emphasis is laid 
entirely upon the redeeming grace of Christ. 

It is clear, then, that the theological ideas of The Pearl were not borrowed 
from Boccaccio, but were the author's own addition. This fact, in my 
opinion, increases their significance as a revelation of the poet's own thought 
and character. 

C. F. Brown. 



